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IDEALS worth maintaining 


In the latter part of the 15th Century, when barbers were surgeons, 
and the chief pursuit of alchemists was the transmuting of base metals 
into gold, there was born, in Switzerland, a man who was to become 
the stormy petrel of the scientific world of his day. His name was 
Paracelsus. Strong-willed and opinionated though he was, his fame 
survives because he had the courage to defy out-moded traditions 
and to pioneer new ideas in the field of medicine and chemistry. 


One of Paracelsus’ pet peeves was that students preparing for the 
cae of medicine were required to take no training in the chemical 
aboratory. Their "knowledge" was acquired mainly Eicegh memoriz- 
ing ancient and worthless mythological writings. And how they ridi- 
culed Paracelsus’ theories on the value of mineral remedies—theories 
since proven valid, which broke completely with the old-school prac- 
tices of blood-letting and purging! 


Paracelsus’ teachings in both medicine and chemistry were right 
all the time, yet it was not until long after his death that they were 
fully recognized. Even though the writings he left to posterity are now 
over four hundred years old, many have been shown to be surprisingly 
modern in their viewpoint. 


Every pioneer, like Paracelsus, has his detractors. Whistler's talents 
as a painter, you remember, were constantly challenged; Wagner 
was only an amateur composer; and Fulton a mere gadgeteer! Yet 
their works have gloriously survived their critics and imitators. 


Here at Allen's we have never regretted our decision to undertake 
the role of pioneer in the liturgical branch of the textile arts. We are 
the only manufacturers whose looms are devoted to the needs of Holy 
Mother Church. To supply them is both a privilege and a responsi- 
bility. We can set for ourselves no higher standard than to weave the 
finest vesture and altar drapery materials woven anywhere in the 
world .. . and sell them at prices everyone can afford to pay. 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’”’ 


“Buy American” 


v4 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 
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Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, WN. Y. 


Trade Mark Reg. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 


News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Photo Contest Offers Students 
Honors and Cash Awards 

Students in grades 9-12 again this 
year have a chance to win both national 
recognition and substantial cash awards 
in the 11th Annual (1956) National High 
School Photographic Awards. 

Sponsored by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, this contest is open to boys and 
girls in parochial, private and public 
schools in the United States and its 
territorial possessions. 

Over 250 prizes, totaling $5,000 in 
cash will be awarded students submitting 
winning entries. Judging and awards will 
be made in four classes—(1) School 
Activities (including athletics); (2) 
People (all ages excluding school pic- 
tures); (3) Pictorials; and (4) Animals 
and Pets. Top winners in each class get 
$300 in cash, second and third awards 
rate $200 and $100 respectively. In addi- 
tion, four Special Awards of $50 each 
will be given, along with 240 Honorable 
Mention Awards of $10. 

The Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M, 
assistant professor at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y., has commented 
as follows: “In my capacity as a judge 
in last year’s High School Awards, I 
was considerably impressed by the num- 
ber and the quality of entries submitted. 
I feel that photography can be an edu- 
cational medium which affords the student 
an opportunity to develop his sense of 
beauty.” 

The forthcoming contest will run from 
January 1 to March 31, 1956. Names of 
winners will be announced in May. As in 
previous years, a selection of the prize- 
winning shots will go on tour to schools 
and other interested groups. 

Along with school attendance, the 
main other requirement is that the entrant 
has taken the picture himself since April 
1, 1955. As proven by the records, getting 
a winner is very often a matter of skill- 
ful interpretation rather than being an 
“expert” or having complicated equip 
ment. 

Details on how to enter the contest, 
along with some helpful hints can be 
obtained by writing to: National High 
School Photographic Awards, 343 State 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

SS&E 25 


New A-V Aids Catalog 

The Filmstrip House has announced 
the issue of its new free 24-page catalog, 
Audio-Visual Aids 1955-56. 

The many new releases for elementary 
and junior high school listed in this 
catalog include a set of 4 color strips 

(Continued on page 262) 
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NEW THINGS ONLY : 
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explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia covers man’s invasion 
of the air from the earliest dreams through today’s supersonic 
speeds—into tomorrow’s probability of atomic-powered air- 
craft. Related articles span the field from aerodynamics to 
air. warfare. The airmen and airwomen of tomorrow will 
find a helpful guide to their future in the section on Careers 
in Aeronautics. 

This comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of the 
rapidly growing field of aeronautics is typical of how The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia keeps abreast of the news of 
knowledge in all important fields. You’ll like the way the 
information is organized for maximum utility, and presented 
concisely yet completely with effective use of graphics. This 
is why so many teachers and 
librarians report that their 
students’ first choice is The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia! 
ite for your copy of The Widening 

Horizons. The story of how a mod- 


ern encyclopedia meets the growing 
challenge oP the times. 


January 1956 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


3,200 distinguished contributors, including 
15 Nobel prize winners 


Walter Dill Scott 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


Franklin J. Meine 
Editor-in-Chief 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, lilinois 

A publishing affiliate of 
Sears, Roebyck and Co. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


You must be delighted with the very first issue 
@r your money back. Do it today and we'll 
send you Dr Hoover's new handbook, FREE! 
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Start with the 


papier-mache 





Whether you teach art 
full time or only half an 
hour a week . . . grade or 
high school... ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES contains practical 
creative ideas for your teaching 
requirements. ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES consistently gives 
you the best how-to-do-it techniques 
plus reports on all new developments | 
in Art Education and descriptions 
of new classroom experiments. Try 
it... buy it on our money-back 
guarantee, and... 













February issue! 
You'll see 
new ideas 
on sculpturing, 











and block printing 


ALWAYS HAVE YOUR OWN COPY ON HAND! USE IT WHEN YOU NEED IDEAS! 


You'll be glad you did when you see how much easier it makes your job! 


r—— — ORDER NOW! PAY LATER! ———, 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES CE-16 
8150 N. Central Pk. Bivd., Skokie, lil. 


Please enter my subscription to Arts and Activities 
for [J 1 year, $5 (2 years, $9 


| understand, in addition to Arts and Activities, 
| will receive Dr. F. Louis Hoover's new 64-page 
handbook free by ordering now. 





Sr 

ADDRESS ____ 

city ZONE_______ STATE. 

Boe a is enclosed. ( ) Please bill me. 


ARTS and ACTIVITIES, formerly Junior Arts & Activities, is a TITAN PUBLICATION 
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Man and Measures, by a practicing 
mathematics teacher in Baltimore, Miss 
Agnes Herbert. These strips dramatize 
the historical background of mathematics 
in terms that have real life meaning to 
children and young people. 

Other new releases described in the 
catalog include a set of 8 strips in color, 
Our Holidays and What They Mean, 
telling our history as reflected in our 
most popular holidays. Also included are 
two sets on varied subjects basic to the 
elementary social studies curriculum. 
Your World—(2 sets), and many other 
carefully edited filmstrips and recordings 
for music, art, English, science, and social 
studies classes. 

Copies of this catalog giving detailed 
descriptions and prices of all material 
listed may be obtained on request from 
The Filmstrip House, 15 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

SS&E 26 


SVE Introduces Remote 
Control Filmstrip Projectors 


Teachers can now automatically project 
filmstrips from anywhere in the classroom 
with one or another of the two new re- 
mote control School Master filmstrip 
projectors introduced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. of Chicago. 

The two units differ in the wattage: 
a 300-watt and a 500-watt model. The 


teacher in the classroom, and the speaker 


in the auditorium, have complete freedom 
within the room or auditorium (extra 35- 
foot extension cords, accessories, may be 
added as required). 





Both School Master models feature 
blower cooling; all-metal construction; 
5”, £/3.5 Hi-Lite color corrected lens; 
simple change-over to manually project 
2 x 2 slides, using a variety of changers 
including the Airequipt Automatic; light- 
weight, compact with no removable parts; 
“Handi-handle” for easy carrying. 

Each model may also be operated manu- 
ally and may be connected to a tape re 
corder or record player for automatic 

(Continued on page 264) 
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anew mimeograph—a new, low price. 


A new A. B. Dick table-top electric drive 
mimeograph that produces 90 to 180 copies 
per minute. Has full ream feed. Handles a 
wide variety of paper and card stocks. Can be 
changed from black to color inks (or from color write A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy 
to black) with no change of cylinders or rollers. 


For more information see or call your 
A. B. Dick Company distributor. You’ll find 
him listed under Duplicating Machines in 
the classified section of your phone book. Or 


mn 


Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 
Complete operating instructions are per- A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for 
manently mounted on the machine and all 


use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
controls are clearly identified. cating products. 


 A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
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A.B. DICK and & are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company. 
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A the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a Telebook re- 
cording. Be the first staff at your school to put a sound 
story of the year in every book. 
Now is the time to get started. You probably have a 
tape recorder at your school and people qualified to 
operate it. We furnish full instructions and sample 
scripts to help you put the story on tape. The Band, the 
Orchestra, the Glee Club, the Cheering Section, Class- 
room items, excerpts from the Play, the full wonderful 
sound story of the year. The tapes are sent to us edited 
» and recorded permanently on 45 RPM micro groove 
Y«* Extended Play RCA Telebook records. Sixteen minutes 
{GP of exciting memorable sound to keep forever. 


004708681 Digey 
he 


wi The record is placed in the inside front cover of each 
MS wat, book. The students will love it. 

=<. The cost no more than a regular record of similar 
length and quality. 


- =\ 


ww, For further information, fill in below, tear out and mail 
“@ to Telebook, Chicago. 


Let your student body share in a sound investment 


> 
(6 
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Send further information about Telebook to: 


(Name of School) (Address) 
(Name of Book) (No. of Copies) (Name of Printer and Address) 
ig nD 
(Full Title) 


Pee SOUTH LASALLE ST.,,CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Neen enn nn ne enna 
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synchronization of filmstrip and sound 
The new SVE rewind take-up which 
automatically rewinds the film ready for 
the next showing is available as an acces- 
sory for either model. 

The simplicity and ease of operation of 
both models is outstanding. The projector 
is threaded in the usual manner, the pic- 
ture is framed on the screen, the pictures 
are then changed by a touch on the remote 
control button. To review any frame, the 
film is turned to the desired frame by 
manually reversing the “advance” knob. 

The remote control units are integral 
parts of the projectors and, due to their 
design, cannot be attached to existing 
manually operated School Master pro- 
jectors. 

The School Master Remote Control 300 
is priced at $99.50, the 500 at $119.50. 35- 
foot extension cords—$5.00 each; Rewind 
Take-ups—$5.95 each; specially designed 
case for the 300—$12.50; for the 500— 
$15.00. 

SS&E 27 


A New Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Specialist Projector 

A new model of the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Specialist, a 16mm sound mo- 
tion picture projector designed for heavy- 
duty use in schools, churches and industry, 
is available. 

The new Filmosound Specialist pro- 
duces four times as much sound volume 
at low voltage as the previous model. 
The added power, not needed for normal 
operation, provides “reserve gain” to com- 
pensate for variation in film prints and to 
assure full sound volume in low voltage 


Except for the Bell & Howell Com- 
mercial JAN and the new Filmosound 
385, it is the only standard 16mm projet 
tor which meets the stringent JAN (Joint 
Army-Navy) amplifier electrical specifi- 
cations. The Specialist also meets 
SMPTE (Society of Motion Picture & 
Television Engineers) Review Room 
Standards and is approved by the Under- 
writers Laboratories. 

(Continued on page 266) 
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R.C.Allen 


VISIBLE, AUTOMATIC MARGINS — The for double spacing; not . . . three-space move- 
easiest, fastest margin setting of all. Indicators ment for all spacings. 


show exact location on margin scale. FINGERTIP KEYSET TAB CONTROLS— 
Conveniently placed on facing panel; instant, 
precision set and clear; simplifies tabulation 
required in all types of professional work. 


ADJUSTABLE SPACING — Simplifies right 
margin justification and “error correction.” 


BALANCED LINE SPACING — Save miles ait THE “PROFESSIONAL” FEATURES 
of “reach” with one-space movement of the — assuring a thorough preparation for the 
lever for single spacing; two-space movement business world. 


INTERCHANGEABLE PLATEN — Teach 
on the machine that gives you the “Quick- 
Switch” platen, that makes the VisOmatic a 
specialized writing machine. 


a ree 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. | 
664 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
...PRICED AT A Low, 
LOW SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL PRICE! Without obligation, please send me more information 
about the R. C. Allen VisOmatic Typewriter. 


NAME 


R.C.Allen Business Machines,Inc. | sc*oo———______— 


NN cceucititiiitibacinriiiiiatii ai het nT ee 
678 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan ( sounentsoaiaceniniandtaghaah nansaicieagaa naan eseimammanis 


donuory 1956 
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Increased sound volume is provided by 
a completely new fifteen (instead of ten) 
watt amplifier, a new voltage regulator 
which keeps the voltage to the photocell 
constant, and an eight (instead of a six) 
inch speaker. Two case units with 12-inch 
and power speakers are also available. 

The new case of sturdy, molded ply- 
wood has a scuff-resistant spatter finish 


in two tones of gray. Acoustical material, 
to dampen mechanical noise, lines the new 
aluminum doors. The handle is cushioned 
with neoprene and the tilt control achieves 
the same ten degree elevation with greater 
smoothness. 

For added convenience the tone control 
is calibrated with white dots, the largest 
dot indicating “twelve o'clock” or the 
“flat” position, half-way between bass and 
treble. Because of the wide range of fre- 
quency response, the tone control com- 


WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 


Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “These Are Our Kids” over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 


Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
our KIps—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 


Night of the show it would be difficult to 
know who was more thrilled—the kids before 


the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their TV sets. For every child had a part in it. 


Program must be compact, well organized, 
carefully planned. Fifth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, “show certainly sparks the 
children in their work.” And here’s one of his 
programs. 

With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans- 
portation and this was integrated into a show 
covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental R.R.Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public. 


A definite purpose in mind, made lessons 
very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 
boats. A sand table was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads were built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 


Day of TV show near, “teacher” was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


Always a refreshing, fasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley's Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 





pensates tor frequency deficiencies in film 
and poor acoustical conditions such as 
hard, plastered walls. 

Other new features are a shuttle cam 
which engages the film more gently and 
a longer pressure plate to hold the loop 
with “green” or new film. A new base 
for the 1000 watt concentrated filament 
lamp makes it impossible to insert the 
lamp incorrectly. 

Now available from Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Dealers, the new Filmo- 
sound Specialist 385-CR (single case 
model) retails at $479.95 with a 2 inch 
£/1.6 Super Proval lens, 1000 watt lamp 
and AC-DC motor. It is protected by 
Bell & Howell’s regular lifetime guaran- 
tee against defective material or work- 
manship. 


SS&E 28 


Allied Radio Releases 
1956 High Fidelity Catalog 

Music departments of Catholic schools 
that desire to install equipment for un- 
distorted reproduction of music for musi¢ 
appreciation groups, or say, for studying 
the work of a conductor as found in the 
recently issued Columbia album featuring 
a rehearsal by Bruno Walter of the Co 
lumbia Symphony Orchestra to create a 
performance of Mozart’s “Linz” Sym- 
phony, will profit from a perusal of 
Allied Radio’s new free booklet, Thig 
Is High Fidelity. 


This new rotogravure booklet consists 
of 100 pages and four-color covers. The 
introductory pages are devoted to an 
explanation of what “high fidelity” sound 
reproduction is. It is a fine, simply told 
explanation. Pages that follow it are a 
catalog of various manufacturers’ com- 
ponents that may be assembled into vari- 
ous sound systems for the reproduction 
of music. 

You have only to ask for Booklet No. 
151 from Allied Radio Corporation, 10 
N. Western Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


SS&E 29 


Radiant Lamp Guide 
A handy guide for keeping in stock 
at least one spare lamp for replacement 
of burnt out projection lamps is this 
(Continued on page 268) 
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Will Affect his Future 
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What Johnny reads can well determine what manner 
of man he'll be as... doctor... lawyer . . . workman 
.. + priest! If he comes to know and appreciate the 
kind of reading that is good for him now during the 
critical stages of his spiritual and intellectual formation 
... he will be more apt to choose, enjoy, and value 
what is best in adult life. Teachers find the MESSENGERS 
and Treasure Cuest especially useful in guiding their 
“Johnnys” (and Susies, too) toward such purposeful 
reading. In the MESSENGERS, boys and girls discover 
reading that they enjoy because it satisfies their 
changing needs as young Catholics. There is a MeEs- 
SENGER for every stage of their early development— 
Our Littte MESSENGER in separate weekly editions for 
grades 1, 2, and 3—the JuNior CATHOLIC MESSENGER for 
the intermediate grades—the YounG CartuHo.ic Mes- 
SENGER for the upper elementary grades—and, for all 
ages, Treasure Cuest, the Catholic comic biweekly. 
Make guiding “Johnny's” reading easier and more 
effective—use the MESSENGERS and Treasure CHEST. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2,. Ohio 
January 1956 
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Confir mation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confirmation 
a ceremony that indelibly im- 


presses its solemnity in each | 
young life. MOORE Confirma- | 


tion Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting . . . drapes well too . . . be- 
cause each child is supplied with an outfit 
according to his or her own individual 
measurements. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOORE 
Confirmation Robes save money for each family 
: how MOORE transportation-prepaid service 
provides everything for ease, convenience and 
= Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new 
Cathedral Cloth), when requesting Confirmation 
Catalog E9. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
ALSO MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS... 
CHOIR ROBES ... GIRLS GYM SUITS 
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| Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 








It lists all the makes of projectors— | 
motion picture, filmstrip, slide, and opaque | 
-by makers’ names and model numbers. 
Beside each model name is the catalog 


| number of a Radiant lamp that will serve 


for replacement. The free booklet may 
be had from Radiant Lamp Corp., 300 


SS&E 30 | 


Rand McNally Marks Centennial 


Rand McNally & Co. opens its 100th | 
anniversary year, 1956, with the first of | 
a series of publishing projects, an en- | 
larged edition of the Rand McNally Cos- 
mopolitan World Atlas. 


A feature—the first of its kind—is a 


completely new 16-page section of full- 


| color relief maps of all continents, the | 
United States, and Canada. On facing 


pages are diagrammatic outline maps 
showing vegetation, rainfall and tempera- 
tures, population, and physical and politi- 
cal features. Altogether, there are 155 
pages of full-color maps. The hundred 
year publishing firm is headed by Andrew 
McNally III, president. 


SS&E 31 


Catholic France 


Catholic France, a 28-page booklet de- 
scribing the holy places of France, is once 
again being offered by the French Na- 
tional Railroads. 

This attractive brochure features pho- 
tographs and short histories of such well- 
kuown French shrines as Lourdes, Li- 
sieux, and Paray-Le-Monial. Also in- 
cluded are pictures of France’s loveliest 
cathedrals and a map showing 
points of religious interest. 

Copies of “Catholic France”—a reprint 
of a popular booklet originally published 
for the Holy Year—can be obtained free 


many 


upon request from the French National | 
Railroads, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Nik. 


Teaching Religion Aid 

Priests and Sisters can do a service to 
prospective volunteer teachers of religion 
—those who will take on the important 
assignment of the Confraternity of teach- 
ing children religion—by making known 
to them the attractive 10¢, 32-page book- 
let entitled: So, Youre Going to Teach 
Religion. 

Even the experienced teacher will read 


this booklet with interest. It is issued as | 


a service to those in the teaching of 
catechetics by the publishers of the Con- 
fraternity Messengers, Geo. A. Pflaum, 
Publisher, Inc., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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| School Supplies and Equipment | 
(Continued from page 266) | ® 
| recent 12-page folder, Radiant Lamp COAT and HAT RACKS 


Stationary 
“SF Style 


Leading architects and outfitters 

specify Checker Wardrobe Equip- 

ment to save space and hold 

wraps in an efficient, sanitary and orderly 
manner. Hats rest on high ribbed, slotted 
shelves. Spaced hangers keep coats apart, 
open to light and air, visible and instantly 
available. SF Style units accommodate 
4 or 5 persons per foot. DF style units ac. 
commodate 8 or 10. 3’2”, 4’2” and 5’2” long 
“portable” units go wherever needed on 
large casters. “Stationary” units come on 
glides and can be anchored to floor. “WM” 
Style racks mount directly on any wall. 
All Checker racks are correctly engineered 
to interlock on left or right and to stand 
up under a full load. They will not tip 
over, sag, sway, creak or wobble. Built for 
lifetime service of strongly welded heavy 
gauge steel and square tubing and beauti- 
fully finished in modern baked on colors. 
They are vermin-proof and fireproof. 


Style WM wall RACKS 


1. Beautiful lucite numbers snap-on 
each hat space 


2. Add-on shelves spring lock either 
to right or left 

3. Tags now go on hanger hooks 

4. Any Checker quickly converted 
from hanger to hook type of 
reverse 
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53rd NCEA CONVENTION 


THE 53RD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NCEA is 
scheduled for St. Louis, Missouri during Easter Week, 
1956. This year the Association has chosen for its theme, 
“Better Schools for Better Times.” A special conven- 
tion planning Committee has assisted the staff of the 
Association to work out details for the annual meeting. 
The executive committees of the various departments 
of the Association have completed the detailed planning. 

The meeting will take place under the patronage of 
the Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. 
Louis and President General of the NCEA. The local 
committee in the archdiocese of St. Louis will carry out 
its work under the general chairmanship of the Rever- 
end James E. Hoflich, superintendent of parochial 
schools. Father Hoflich has announced that all the ses- 
sions of the 53rd annual meeting will be held in Kiel 
Auditorium. The staff of the Association will set up 
offices in the Auditorium. 

Housing arrangements will be cared for by the 
NCEA hotels convention reservation bureau, Room 
406, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. The 
bureau will do its very best to place the delegates ac- 
cording to their expressed wishes or to their best ad- 
vantage elsewhere if that proves impossible. As on pre- 
vious occasions, delegates will have a much better 
chance to secure accommodations if they request rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. If you plan to 
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her attend, please send your reservation request directly, at 
an early date, to the housing bureau in St. Louis. With 
nm your reservation the housing bureau will send you a map 








showing the location of Kiel Auditorium and of the 
hotels in St. Louis. Other literature with information 
for sight-seers will be available at your hotel. For 
priests, as in the past, altars will be erected in several 
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hotels for their convenience in saying daily Mass, prob- 
ably in the Jefferson, Lennox, and Statler hotels. 


AUDIO-VISUALS APPEAL TO TEACHERS 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN THIS ISSUE 
of the EDUCATOR merit editorial comment. A num- 
ber of short articles by teachers in the field describe 
their respective methods of using various audio-visual 
aids. Phonograph records were used to good effect in 
providing material for a panel discussion. on transpor- 
tation. The entire-group of pupils agreed that two rec- 
ords gave the “finishing touch to all they had learned 
during the previous weeks.” It is possible to correlate 
phonograph records with units in any subject of the 
curriculum. The filmstrip is an aid of high potential. 
When properly correlated, each picture is a treasure 
chest of knowledge and even of entertainment. Through 
a preview of a filmstrip the teacher can prepare a list 
of pertinent questions that will determine the knowledge 
of the students after the study of a given unit. 

A group of biology students rated motion pictures 
next in value, as a learning aid, to laboratory dissection. 
Many excellent films are obtainable at little or no cost 
in this field because product manufacturers offer films 
free as a public relations medium. In many areas, a 
relevant movie offers enrichment of the text. A current 
educational motion picture film, “We Discover the 
Dictionary,” opens up the treasures of the dictionary in 
telling fashion, particularly for the student who has 
found the mastery of these treasures a very dull task. 

Slides can be used to good effect, especially slides 
prepared from photographs taken by students on field 
trips. These slides become permanent treasures in the 
library of the department to which they belong. An 
actual experiment demonstrated that a tape recorder 
can supplement and enliven a filmstrip. Many teachers 
favor putting the narration of the filmstrip on tape. One 
school reports that it is now, with the help of an audio- 
visual service club, composed of students, planning a 
series of filmstrips for first year Spanish classes. Simple 
Spanish sentences will be used by the narrator to de- 
scribe each frame. 

It is expected that tape recorders will offer much in 
the equipping of a modern language laboratory. The 
impact of the Army Specialized Training Program in 
Foreign Languages (ASTP) has brought greater 
emphasis on the aural-oral aspect of our modern lan- 
guage teaching. With the opaque projector, a flexible 
instructional device, the first prerequisite to successful 
projection is that a machine be selected with the correct 
focal length of lens. An experienced teacher concedes 
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certain disadvantages in the use of an opaque pro- 
jector. But every effort is being made by manufacturers, 
through improved light and lens features, to give this 
sensitive and flexible device its proper place within the 
total pattern of teaching and learning. 

The teacher of today accepts the philosophy under- 
lying audio-visual instruction and is willing to adopt 
aids and helps that experience proves to be valuable. The 
teacher-authors of our symposium on audio-visual 
education speak with clarity and conviction of the value 
of their projects. 


THE HOLY FATHER SPEAKS 
OF THE IDEAL MOVIE 


IN ADDRESSING 1,500 REPRESENTATIVES of the motion 
picture industry, received in a special audience, our 
Holy Father told the assembled delegates that “ideal 
films cannot ignore the religious element.” They are 
asked to remember that the majority of human beings 
believe in God and that religious feelings have an im- 
portant place in their lives. When a morally irreproach- 
able film offers the spectator “a world in which there 
is no hint of God or of men who believe in God, or a 
world in which persons live as if God did not exist,” it 
can prove spiritually harmful. It is by reason of films 
such as these that we are confronted with “a spiritual 
and moral problem of immense importance.” One word 
regarding God, one hint of the necessity for divine help, 
is sometimes sufficient to make a film an ideal one. 

It should be recognized that not all religious facts are 
suitable for the screen. Films comparing different re- 
ligious beliefs are treading on dangerous ground, and the 
greatest tact is necessary to avoid offending what is 
sacred to men. The Pope placed the same caution and 
limitations on historical films dealing with religious 
conflicts. There, he pointed out, the greatest need is 
adherence to truth combined with charity. 

The portrayal of evil in motion pictures is permis- 
sible, the Pontiff said, when it serves to give a more 
profound comprehension of life as it ought to be lived, 
but “perversity and evil cannot be represented for their 
own sake” nor approved as a fact. Evil should never 
be pictured in an “exciting, insidious, and corrupting 
way,” nor should it be shown before those “who are 
unable to dominate and resist evil.” These same criteria 
apply to every similar artistic work—to novels, dramas, 
tragedies, in a word, to any literary production. The 
ideal film should “demonstrate its condemnation of evil 
throughout the entire length and not toward the end, 
when it is often too late, and the spectators have already 
been enticed and upset by evil incitements.” 

The Holy Father spoke of the relationship between 
the ideal film and the community upon which it has a 
vast influence. From this influence derives the duty of 
the community to exercise a legitimate watch over every 
film’s moral qualities. He declared it to be his purpose 
“to induce movies to become an ever more suitable in- 
strument for the common good.” The ideal film should 
devote itself to depicting the nobility and happiness of 
family life in its struggles, joys, and sacrifices. Every 
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film that deals with family life can serve the community 
by giving “appropriate” portrayal of men, women, and 
children. In particular, children in films should display 
deep respect for their parents and share with them the 
desire to fulfill the highest ideals. This will lead to the 
portrayal of the highest civic virtue and will strengthen 
loyalty and respect for the state as such. 

“The confidence We have in the film as an effective 
and positive instrument of elevation, education, and 
betterment, prompts Us to exhort its producers and 
dealers to make all efforts to free the film not only from 
artistic decadence, but, above all, from the complicity 
of depravity . . .” His Holiness conceded that realism 
necessitates showing the weaknesses and defects of 
ecclesiastical ‘individuals, but in such cases it is necessary 
that films make spectators distinguish between institu- 
tions and individual human beings and their offices, 
Especially where Catholics are concerned, films should 
portray the Church “as Sancta Mater Ecclesita—Holy 
Mother Church—in which every Catholic confides, to 
which he adheres, in which he lives, and from which his 
soul draws human perfection and eternal riches.” 

Most of the men, women, and children to whom the 
film daily speaks with its powerful language, are holy 
and good, and do not want anything else from the film 
than a reflection of what is true, good, and beautiful. 
The Pope concluded with an exhortation that owners 
and distributors listen to their voice and meet their deep 
expectation. 


POPE PIUS XII SPEAKS OF TV 


IN AN ADDRESS TO MEMBERS OF Evurope’s General As- 
sembly of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Pope 
Pius XII stresses television’s role in aiding education, 
even though TV cannot replace the direct word of the 
teacher and his educative functions. The Holy Father 
called attention to the opportunity lying before his audi- 
ence of using television as the “providential means” of 
increasing participation in religious life everywhere in 
the world. No medium of communication is superior to 
TV in “penetrating homes, hospitals, prisons, and habi- 
tations which are far away from the big centers.” 

TV is a missionary auxiliary of high potential. “May 
God grant that the day may soon come when even pagan 
masses, thanks to this admirable instrument, will re- 
ceive the Gospel more easily than they do today.” We 
must be aware of the possible bad use of this instru- 
ment, for it has an “incalculable and inestimable” poten- 
tial for both good and evil. He urged those working 
with the medium to make it serve “as an instrument of 
information, formation, and transformation.” 

The Holy Father spoke also of television’s contri- 
bution in the fields of science and international relations. 
There is no more effective instrument than TV for the 
promoting of mutual knowledge and understanding 
among men upon the earth. Through its use they should 
come to consider themselves less as strangers to each 
other. From this it follows that it will be “easier for 
them to consider themselves members of one great 
family—that of God.” 
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Upper Grade CONCEPTS OF THE MASS 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY WAS TO ASCERTAIN to 
what extent seventh grade children in forty Catholic 
schools in Ohio and Illinois had assimilated the teaching 
on the Mass. This investigation evolved around three 
fundamental points : 

(1) The Mass as a Sacrifice. 


(2) The relationship between the Mass and the 

sacrifice of Calvary. 

(3) The intelligent participation in the Mass. 

It has been said that a Catholic may almost be de- 
fined as one who takes an intelligent part in the Mass; 
for it is in the Mass that he will find and imbibe the 
whole essence of his religion." Now in order that one 
may take an intelligent part in the Mass, it is neces- 
sary that he have a correct understanding of the 
meaning of sacrifice and an appreciation of the grandeur 
and holiness of this supreme act of worship as a re- 
newal of the sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. 


Three Reasons Prompt Study 

This study seemed apropos for the following reasons : 

(1) Members of the Catholic hierarchy repeatedly 
deplore the fact that the Holy Sacrifice is often ne- 
glected; that countless numbers assist at Mass in a 
passive and seemingly uninterested manner, apparently 
unaware of the sublime action that is going on, and 
in which, they, as members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, are personally involved. 


(2) A recent study had revealed that in certain 
sections of our country children leave our Catholic 
elementary schools in great numbers in complete ignor- 
ance of the real meaning and value of the Mass as an 
act of worship.” 


(3) Our Holy Father, Pius XII, in his encyclical, 
Mediator Dei, has stimulated Catholic educators to ex- 
pend more zealous efforts and enthusiasm in the teach- 
ing of the Mass.* All who are engaged in religious edu- 
cation have been challenged to examine their peda- 
gogical consciences to find out whether they are actually 
doing all in their power to inculcate in their students a 
proper and appreciative understanding of the Holy 
Sacrifice. 


_— 


1Joseph Putz, S.P., My Mass, Westminster, Maryland: New- 
man Bookshop, 1948, p.i. 

? Sister M. Brendan, S.C.I.C., “Mistaken Conceptions of Cath- 
glic School Children Regarding the Mass,” The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, XLVI (May 1948) 267-274. 

*Cf. also McAuliffe, Clarence, S.J., “Papal Directives for 
Assisting at Mass,” Review for Religious, VII (November 
1948) , 281-290. 
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Following is a discussion of the results obtained in 
written tests administered recently to 1106 seventh 
grade children in Catholic Schools which are conducted 
by three different religious communities. 


Questionnaire on the Mass 


The following are the questions asked. Since some 
are worded slightly different from that in the Baltimore 
Catechism No. 2, the catechism number is given in 
parenthesis for comparison. 

1. Why is the Mass called a sacrifice? (No. 357) 

2. Who offers the sacrifice? (No. 358) 

3. What is offered in the sacrifice? (No. 359) 

4. To whom is the sacrifice offered ? 

5. Why is Mass the same sacrifice as that of Calvary 

(No. 360) 

6. Name the principal parts of the Mass and then 

underline the most important ones. 

7. At what part of the Mass are we giving our great- 

est gift to God? 

8. What are we giving? 


9. What should be our thoughts at the moment of 
consecration ? 


10. Does Christ suffer again in the Mass? (No. 362) 


The Mass as a Sacrifice 


Hundreds of thousands of times each day there is 
offered that clean oblation of which the prophet, 
Malachias, speaks: “From the rising of the sun until 
the going-down thereof, my name is great among the 


Preparing layout pages for proposed all-Latin 
newspaper. These second-year Latin students of 
Flaget High School, Louisville, Kentucky, are getting 
help and ideas from reading Latin magazines. 
Brother Mark, C.F.X., supervises the project. 
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Gentiles ; every place there is sacrifice ; there 1s offered 
in my name a clean oblation, tor my name is great 
among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts.” It is the 
renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary, the unbloody Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, of which the prophet speaks, in which 
Christ, the Son of God, offers Himself to His Eternal 
Father, as a fitting means of procuring for man the 
fruits of the Redemption. That Christ may share with 
us the treasure of His sacrifice more directly and more 
abundantly, He gives Himself to be offered by the 
Church “through Him, and with Him, and in Him.’ 

How many of our Catholic people realize and appreci- 
ate the meaning and the value of the Holy Sacrifice? 
Why is there a lack of dynamic appreciation of the 
Mass among our Catholic laity ? Authorities declare that 
modern man finds the Mass difficult because he has 
lost the notion of sacrifice. According to Father Joseph 
Putz, S.J., this ignorance of the real meaning of 
sacrifice is the true explanation of the wide-spread 
indifference towards so great an action.” 

The first four questions on the test administered to 
the 1106 pupils, and which will be discussed first, per- 
tain to this idea of sacrifice. Responses to these ques- 
tions reveal the nature of the concepts entertained by 
our children in this regard. 


Why Mass is Called a Sacrifice 


Of the 1106 pupils tested, 72.2% or 798 of them gave 
evidence in their responses to the first question of 
having at least a general idea of the meaning of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The answers given may be 
grouped around four concepts. 

(1) The Mass contains the requisites for a sacrifice. 
70 pupils used the content of the answer to Question 
358 of the catechism for their answer: 

The Mass is a sacrifice because there is an offer- 
ing of a victim by a priest to God alone, and the 
destruction of it in some way to acknowledge that 
He is the Creator and the Lord of all things. 

(2) The Mass is the Sacrifice of the New Law. 70 
other pupils resorted to-the content of the answer to 
Question No. 357 for their response : 

The Mass is a sacrifice because in it, Christ, 
through the ministry of the priest, offers Himself 
to God in an unbloody manner under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine. 

(3) The Mass is a renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary, 
therefore, it is a sacrifice. 

266 pupils responded in this manner. 

(4) The Mass is a sacrifice because in it Christ offers 
Himself to His Father. 392 pupils gave simple answers 
similar to this statement. Examples follow: 

The Mass is called a sacrifice because our Lord 
Jesus Christ offers Himself to our Father in 
heaven, under the appearances of bread and wine. 

The Mass is called a sacrifice because in it our 
Lord Jesus Christ is offered to God as a sacrifice 


3 Malachias 1:11. 
4 Putz, op. cit. pp. 62-76. 
5 Ibid., p. ii. 
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under the appearances of bread and wine. 

The Mass is called a sacrifice because in it there 
is a sacrifice offered of the Body and Blood of Our 
Lord and the offerer is Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The offering is offered to God. 


Question No. 1: Wrong Concepts 


The 308 pupils or 27.8% who answered incorrectly, 
or not at all, gave evidence of having an incomplete 
or very distorted idea of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Re- 
sponses showing the confused state of their minds 
varied much, as the following answers will show: 

The Mass is a sacrifice because : 

We destroy the Holy Communion which is the 
main thing of the Mass by swallowing it. 

It is offered by a priest and Jesus Christ gives 
us Himself which is a sacrifice. 

Our Lord offers Himself to us in an unbloody 
manner. 

The bread and wine is changed into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

Christ comes down from heaven to us in the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass and this is the sacrifice. 

Our Lord suffers spiritually. 

Christ does so much for us and we do so little 
for Him. 

The priest is doing the sacrifice all over again 
except for the shedding of the blood. 

It is a sacrifice for God to give us His Body and 

Blood. 

We offer our love to God and our prayers. 

We offer ourselves to God. 

We are offering bread and wine to Our Lord. 

We give God something we will now have to do 
without, or a gift. 

Sacrifice means to give something up, and in the 

Mass we offer ourselves to God. 

It reminds us of the mysteries of Our Lord. 

In it Our Lord is offered to us. 

We are offering up something and in the olden 
days they called it a sacrifice. 

We are offering our sacrifices to God. 

We offer ourselves to God and Jesus Christ 
offers Himself to us. 

Christ suffers in it just as He did on Calvary. 

We offer it to God and also because it is hard 
for us to get up and go. 

We offer something to God like we do during 

Lent and we make a sacrifice. 

Our Lord leaves His home to come down on the 
altar. 

We sacrifice ourselves to go. 

Christ is being offered to us in Holy Communion. 


Qu. 2: Who Offers the Sacrifice? 


Only 420 pupils, or 38% made any reference in this 
answer to Jesus Christ as priest. (Questions No. 359 
and No. 360 of the catechism). Some of these pupils 
gave excellent answers, for example: “Christ, the or- 
dained priest, and we;” “Christ, the priest and all 
Catholics.” 

The remaining 62% of the pupils gave numerous 












































Trent, “the Victim is the same, the One who offers 
Himself by means of the ministry of the priesthood is 
the same, the very same One who offered Himself on 
the Cross; the only difference being in the manner in 
which the sacrifice is made.” (Conc. Trid. Sess. XXII, 
ch. 2) 6 

Responses made to the following two questions on 
the test: No. 5. Why is the Mass the same sacrifice as 
that of Calvary? and No. 10. Does Christ suffer again 
in the Mass? reveal that an exceedingly large number 
of pupils have erroneous concepts about this funda- 
mental point of Catholic belief. 


Qu. 5: Why the Same Sacrifice? 


666 pupils, or 60.2% of those tested answered this 
correctly. 226 pupils or 34% of those who responded 
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offerers entirely excluding Christ, the principal priest 
and offerer : 

The priest. 

All in the Church. 

Everyone in the world. 

The priest and we. 

The priest and the people. 












































Qu. 3: What Is Offered? 


890 pupils, 80.5% responded correctly. The remain- 
ing pupils had wrong notions: 

The bread and the wine. 

Prayer, time, thoughts, souls. 

Something we give. 

Ourselves. 

Our prayers, communions. 

The priest offers himself. 


















































Qu. 4: To Whom Is the Sacrifice Offered? 































































































t 
839 pupils or 75.9% answered correctly. The re- 
maining pupils responded : 
d Jesus Christ. 
To the people in grace. 
g To us. 
To any baptized person. 
e To all men. 
To everyone receiving our Lord. 
To all Catholics. 
n. To everyone including God. 
To the Poor Souls. 
To the people attending. 
this F Relati 
359 onship between Mass and 
Pa Sacrifice of Calvary 
a The Sacrifice of the Mass is the sacramental replica 
: all of the sacrifice of Calvary. It is Calvary without blood- 
shed. The Mass is a renewal of the sacrifice of the 
cos cross, since in both cases, according to the Council of 
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correctly, gave answer No. 360 in the catechism: 


The Mass is the same sacrifice as the sacrifice 
of Calvary because in the Mass the victim is the 
same, and the principal priest is the same, Jesus 
Christ. 


The remaining 66.0% of the pupils who responded 


correctly, formulated their answers in such manner as 
to imply that they understood that the sacrifice is the 
same since Christ (the priest) offers Christ (the 
victim). Examples are: 


The Mass is the same Sacrifice as that of Calvary 
because Christ offers Himself to God and He did 
that on Calvary. 

The Mass is the same as Calvary because Our 
Lord is again offering Himself up to God for us. 

The Mass is the same sacrifice as on Calvary 
because Christ offers Himself to God just the same 
only in an unbloody manner at the Mass. 


Erroneous Concepts 


The 440 pupils or 39.8% who answered incorrectly 


have confused and muddled ideas of the relationship 
between Calvary and the Mass. Some of their erroneous 
concepts are revealed in the following responses: 


The Mass is the same sacrifice as that of Calvary 


because : 


Christ is destroyed in the host. 

Our Lord goes through His sufferings in an un- 
bloody manner. 

God comes down to suffer all over again. 

Our Lord gave His precious blood and body 
there and He gives it to us again. 

Our Lord suffers and dies all over again for us. 

In the Mass (it) goes through the same torture 
as our Lord did on His way to Calvary. 

Our Lord gives us His body and blood in the 
same way He did on Calvary. 

At the consecration the priest offers Christ to us 
the same way He offered Himself on the cross. 

Christ offered the sacrifice of blood and in mod- 
ern life we offer the Mass. 

Christ offered Himself for our sins and in the 
Mass we offer ourselves. 


6 William J. Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D., Our Life in Christ, p. 11. 
Westminster, Maryland: Newman Bookshop, 1948. 
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Our Lord suffered and prayed on Calvary and 
we do the same in the Mass. 

On the cross Christ offered Himself to His 
Father and on the altar the priest offers himself 
as the victim. 

Christ suffers both times. 

On the cross Christ suffered the torments and 
loss of blood for us, while in the Mass the bread 
and wine are offered. 

Christ gave Himself to us when He died and He 
gives Himself to us in Holy Communion. 


Qu. 10: Does Christ Suffer Again in the Mass? 

Only 72.5% or 802 pupils replied that Christ does 
not suffer again in the Mass. A surprisingly large num- 
ber, 304 or 27.5% of those tested, affirmed that Christ 
does suffer again in the Mass. 


Intelligent Participation in the Mass 


In his latest encyclical about the Mass, Our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII tells us that “all the faithful 
should be aware that to take part in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity.” 7 

In answer to Question No. 364 in the catechism, we 
read: “The best method of assisting at Mass is to unite 
with the priest in offering the Holy Sacrifice, and to 
receive Holy Communion.” 

In order to guide pupils to achieve this objective, it 
seems incumbent on Catholic educators responsible for 
the teaching of the Mass to put special emphasis on 
training the pupil to participate with the priest in offer- 
ing the Sacrifice of the Mass to God. Through a study 
of the meaning of the Mass, the prayers of the Mass, 
and the layman’s part in the Mass, and the endeavor 
to look upon their daily living in terms of the Mass. 
pupils should be guided to find in the Mass, not only 


Three members of St. Mary’s (Chicago) High School 
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the greatest act ot worship they can offer to God, but a 
life-long way of Christian living. 


Purpose of Next Four Questions 

The next four questions (Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9) were 
given to ascertain whether the pupils, after seven years 
of religious instruction, have the knowledge basically 
necessary for an intelligent participation in the Mass, 
For this knowledge, the pupil must depend on the 
enthusiasm and zeal of their religious teachers, for 
it is not transmitted by the printed page of the cate- 
chism. They, the spiritual mothers in the classrooms, 
are the ones who must vitalize the religion lessons and 
impart the truths and practices that have come down 
to us through our Catholic heritage. 

Since the liturgy of the Mass evolves gradually and 
majestically around the three principal parts of the 
Mass, it seems basically necessary that pupils should 
acquire as soon as they are capable of doing so: 

(1) The knowledge of what takes place at the 
offertory, the consecration, and the communion. 

(2) The ability to recognize each of the principal 
parts of the Mass. 

(3) The understanding of what these sacred actions 
signify. 

(4) The ability to participate in each of these actions 
in such manner as to share in the most abundant fruits. 


Major Points Summarized 


Doctor Ellamay Horan, a recognized authority on the 
teaching of religion in the elementary schools, pres- 
cribes in her course of study on the Mass, that children 
acquire the above knowledge and abilities by the time 
they have completed the fourth grade.” 

Briefly these major points can be summarized as 
follows: 

The Offertory: The church solemly offers her and 
our gifts of bread and wine to God the Father. These 
gifts carry our love and our self-oblation and they 
express our desire to offer our heavenly Father a 
perfect sacrifice of praise, gratitude, and repentance.” 

Children should receive guidance in recognizing dur- 
ing the offertory: (1) the offering of the bread; (2) 
the offering of the wine; (3) the Spiritu Hwmilitatis 
as the time to offer oneself to God. Father Putz de- 
clares: “It should be clear that the Offertory is the 
‘psychological moment’ which decides our active par- 
ticipation in the Mass. 

The Consecration: Children should know that Christ, 
through the priest, changes our gifts into his own body 
and blood ; our gifts of bread and wine are transformed 
into the Victim of Calvary. Our self-offering is carried 
up to the Father by Christ in union with the self-obla- 


7 pen XII, Mediator Dei, Washington, D.C.: N.C.W.C., 1948. 
4 


p. 42. 
8Ellamay Horan, Ph.D., A Handbook for Teachers in Re- 
gies in Grades 3, 4, 5, New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc, 
, p. ° 
® Ibid., pp. 120-182. 
10 Joseph Putz, S.J., Op. cit., p. 104. 
11 Tbid., p. 42. 
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tion He made on the cross.* 
for us and with us.” 

Children should receive guidance in what to do at 
the Consecration and immediately after it. After adoring 
and reverencing the Sacred Host and the Precious 
Blood, they should make a short act of offering. uniting 
with the priest in offering Our Lord to God the Father.” 

The Communion: Since the essence of a sacrifice is 
in the offering, the essential meaning and value of the 
Mass is found in the consecration. However, both the 
meaning and the fruit of the Mass are completed by 
communion. There could never be a Mass without 
communion ; at least the celebrant himself must receive 
the body and blood of Christ which he has offered. It 
would be the proper thing for all present to partake 
of the Sacrificial Banquet, in which Christ shares His 
life with us and unites our soul to God. Regarded in 
its setting in the Mass, communion is a return gift, a 
pledge, that our gift to God, the sacrifice, was accepted.” 

The following exposition of the results obtained on 
questions relating to an intelligent participation in the 
Mass is enlightening. 


Christ goes to the Father 


Qu. 6: Principal Parts of the Mass 


786 or 71.1% of those tested answered the first half 
of the question correctly; only 725 pupils or 65% of 
them marked the consecration of the Mass as the most 
important, in the part of the question directing them 
to underscore the most important part. 


Qu. Nos. 7 and 8 


In answering question 7 “At what part of the Mass 
are we giving our greatest gift to God?” and No. 8, 
“What are we giving?” 429 children or 38.8% chose 
the consecration as the part of the Mass when we are 
giving our greatest gift to God; 362 children or 32.7% 
chose the offertory; 215 children or 19.4% chose the 
communion. The remaining 9.1% of the pupils re- 
sponded vaguely and indefinitely. 

Of the 429 children who answered No. 7 correctly, 
175 of them responded to the question “What are we 
giving?” in such manner as to show that they have 
acquired an intelligent, appreciative and reverent un- 
derstanding of what is going on at the Consecration. 
Answers varied as the following: 

We are giving Christ to the Father. 


We are offering the body and blood of the Son of 
God to the Father. 

We are giving Jesus Christ under the appearances 
of bread and wine. 

We are giving our Lord Jesus Christ, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. 


We are giving Jesus Christ to God through His 
_Peiett. 


“12 Tb Ibid., p. 104. 
_B William H. Russell, What Catholics Do At em. Hunt- 
meen, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1939, p. 
Ellamay Horan, Op. cit., pp. 164-165. 
1 Joseph Putz, S.J., Op. cit., pp. 80-83. 
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We are giving Christ and ourselves to God 
in reparation for our sins and those of the whole 
world. 


We offer Jesus to God and then we give ourselves 

to God. 

We are giving Christ to His Heavenly Father, 

and ourselves with Him. 

We are giving Christ back to God with ourselves. 

We are giving ourselves in union with Christ and 

His priest. 

We are offering Christ, the Victim, to God. 

167 pupils replied: “Ourselves,” to the question, 
“What are we giving?” The truth that Christ goes to 
the Father for us (and with us) at the consecration is 
not realized by the majority. 


Mistaken Concepts in Answers 7 and 8 


In response to the question “At what part of the 
Mass are we giving our greatest gift to God?” and 
‘“‘What are we giving ?” 362 pupils or 32.7% responded : 
“We give our best gift at the offertory.” 


Number of Pupils Best Gift at the Offertory 


172 Themselves. 
123 Christ—His body and blood. 
15 Bread and wine. 
5 Money. 
47 Various kinds of prayers, dispositions. 


Those pupils who offer Christ to the Father at the 
offertory give evidence of their not knowing what 
takes place at the offertory since Christ does not become 
present on the altar until the consecration. 

215 pupils or 19.4% responded: “We give our best 
gift at Communion.” 


Number of Pupils Best Gift at Communion 


30 Christ. 
130 Themselves. 
55 Various kinds of prayers, dispositions. 


It is interesting and gratifying to note the large 
number of children who do make an oblation of them- 
selves to God some time during the Mass. From re- 
sponses we learn that: 


172 pupils offer themselves to God at the Offertory. 

130 pupils offer themselves to God at Communion. 

217 pupils offer themselves to God at the Consecra- 
tion. 


519 Total. 


However, pupils who wait until they receive com- 
munion to offer themselves to God have missed the 
point entirely, for the sacrifice proper has been com- 
pleted by the time communion is distributed. 


Qu. 9: Thoughts at Consecration 


These thoughts can be grouped around three reflec- 
tions: an oblation of self in union with that of Christ to 
the Father; a consideration of the sufferings of Christ 

(Continued on page 292) 
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By EDWARD J. POWER, Ph.D. 


University of Detroit, 4001 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 


HISTORIC FOUNDATIONS 


A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY IS DOMINATED by its tradi- 
tions as much or more than other social institutions. If 
we are to understand institutions of higher education, 
it seems essential to look into their foundations and ex- 
plore their development, An investigation and explora- 
tion of Catholic higher education is a worthy objective, 
but it is much too ambitious a project for a short article. 

Because the topic is broad and quite unmanageable 
without delimitation. I propose to select the representa- 
tive institutions and discuss briefly, first, their formative 
years, and second, their development. The representa- 
tive colleges may be called the “‘venerable ten.” Ten 
Catholic colleges were founded in the United States 
before 1850 and are still in existence as colleges or 
universities. ! 


The “Venerable Ten” 


The “venerable ten” are: Georgetown University 
(1787), Mount St. Mary’s College (1807), St. Louis 
University (1818), Spring Hill University (1830), St. 
Xavier University (1840), Fordham University (1841), 
University of Notre Dame (1842), Villanova Univer- 
sity (1842), The College of the Holy Cross (1843), 
and St. Vincent College (1846). 

Of the ten, five were founded by bishops: George- 
town,? St. Louis,? Spring Hill,# Xavier,5 and Ford- 
ham ;® four were founded by religious communities : 
Notre Dame,? Villanova,® Holy Cross,® and St. Vin- 
cent.1® Mount St. Mary’s was established independently 
by Father John Dubois.11 Although there were varia- 
tions in the source of authority for establishment, each 
was religious in content and purpose. The first colleges 
in the English colonies, beginning with Harvard in 1636 
and continuing to the founding of Dartmouth in 1769, 
with the sole exception of the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia (now the University of Pennsylvania), 
had as their purpose the education of a learned clergy.12 
In purpose, the first Catholic colleges were little dif- 
ferent from the Protestant colleges which preceded 
them. Without exception these Catholic colleges held 
their major objective to be the preparation of priests. 
The claim that the first eight colonial colleges were pro- 
fessional or vocational rather than liberal is relevant 
to a discussion of early Catholic colleges. 


in Name Only 


Oftentimes an institution which was called a college 
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of Catholic Colleges 


was a college in name only; that is, if we accept the 
term college in its contemporary meaning. Georgetown, 
for example, did not institute a college curriculum until 
1796, during the presidency of Father William Du- 
Bourg, and even then it was a preparatory curriculum; 
preparatory to the seminary.13 The discipline of the 
colleges was monastic and, in general, it appears the di- 
rectors of colleges were much more interested in the 
moral development of their students than in their in- 
tellectual development. 


I do not propose to do the record of any of these 
schools an injustice. It is a remarkable one. But one 
would be seeing less than a complete picture if weak- 
nesses were wished out of existence. This leads me to 
interpolate, with reference to the histories which have 
been written about some of these early schools, that 
much of the record is glossed with exaggerations of 
excellence far out of proportion to reality.14 Some 
college historians discover that every Catholic college 
president was a great scholar and an administrative 
genius ; every Catholic college teacher was endowed with 


Students will take yearly measurements to note 
diminution of energy from the radioactive matter in 
the century depository placed in front of the new 
Thomas J. Logan Chemistry Building at 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. First reading 
is being taken by student in the presence of 

Rev. F. N. Miller, S. J., chairman of chemistry 
department; E. P. VonderHaar, director of public 
relations; Very Rev. J. F. Maguire, S. J., then 
president, and visitors. 
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wisdom, intellectual brilliance, and prudence; and all of 
the students were perfect or near perfect morally and 
intellectually. These flourishes may make good reading ; 
they may even convince some, but they are not good 
history. One reads, for example, in many of the histories 
which deal with particular schools that the faculty was 
the best on the continent. All were scholars of the first 
order, all were skilled craftsmen in the classroom, all 
were leaders of men and gifted directors of boys. In 
addition, many were missionaries who spent three or 
four days of the week at the college and the rest of their 
time in the region surrounding the college dispensing 
the Sacraments. 


Products of European Universities 


There is no reason to insist that some of the men who 
manned the early Catholic colleges were not great teach- 
ers or scholars. Some of them had been educated in the 
finest of European universities, but the great majority 
were seminary trained and products of the very school 
in which they are alleged to have purveyed their erudi- 
tion. I am not prepared to dispute the claim that some 
of these men became scholars and great teachers, but 
those who did represent only a small and rather in- 
significant portion of the total teaching body. 

In most of the early schools the teachers were young 
men who had completed their pre-divinity course and 
were dividing their time between seminary studies and 
teaching duties in the college. Frequently these young 
men would remain at the college after ordination and 
teach for a year or two before being assigned to a parish. 
This was especially true at Mount St. Mary’s.15 When 
they left their places were taken by others, seminarians 
or young priests, and so it went. Certainly there was 
little stability as far as the faculty was concerned, and 
little time, surely, to lay claim to scholarly achievement 
or excellence. The lack of a stable faculty in colleges 
formed by bishops was the chief reason for turning them 
over to religious communities whenever possible. Be- 
cause the Jesuits were able to offer a definite plan of 
studies for colleges and a complete and relatively per- 
manent faculty, the Jesuits were often invited to take 
charge of colleges which had been founded by bishops. 
The Jesuits had many more colleges offered to them 
than they were able to accept, and to their credit it 


-must be said they were reluctant to assume charge of a 


school unless they had men available to whom they 
could assign its direction.1§ 


Few Laymen on Faculties 


Laymen did not play a very important role in the 
early Catholic colleges in the United States.17 Few of 
the early colleges did not have a layman or two on the 
faculty, but usually they were assigned duties which 
required little academic competence and less responsi- 
bility. The president of Mount St. Mary’s dispatched 
Professor Ernest Lagarde, in 1869, to collect past due 
tuition payments from Southern and Northern students. 
$15,000 were due from the South and $20,000 from the 
North. Lagarde spent the entire summer and part of 
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the fall semester and was able to collect only $75.18 
But if this was a curious role for a professor, somewhat 
more startling is the view expressed by Bishop John 
Dubois of New York in a letter to Father Thomas But- 
ler, president of Mount St. Mary’s. Dubois expressed 
the conviction that religious communities were the only 
answer to the problems of Catholic college and seminary 
education. Maybe he was right, at any rate this is what 
he said: 
No education can be given on moderate terms in 
this country, but by the means of a society. Pro- 
fessors receive such enormous salaries that able 
ones would absorb the whole revenue of the Col- 
lege, unless enormous board and tuition are re- 
quired ;—to give you an example: the professor of 
grammar in Columbia College here, gets $2,000 a 
year. Nor can they depend long upon a good one, 
who, if eminent, will be bought by another institu- 
tion which will offer a higher salary. No subordina- 
tion and harmony can prevail among professors 
not united by the vow of obedience, and of course 
no subordination among the children constant 
witnesses of the misunderstanding among their 
teachers :—nor can piety prevail as in a pious and 
religious order.1® 
In somewhat the same vein Father John Hughes, 
later the militant Archbishop of New York, wrote to 
Father Butler on the management of a house of educa- 
tion. He wrote: 


For a college or house of education, a republican 
form of government will never answer. Ideas de- 
stroy each other in comparison and analysis of 
views—and it will be difficult to secure that cordial 
and zealous action which is necessary when the 
executive in the case is called upon to do the thing 
which, in deliberation, he had opposed. The govern- 
ment is as the human body and it will not do for the 
hands and feet to enter into the deliberations of the 
head, otherwise they will oppose sometimes and 
having opposed, they will either not obey at all, or 
if they do, it will be with such symptoms of reluc- 
tance as will still manifest opposition.?° 
One must gasp in astonishment at the expression of 
such a view. Either Father Hughes knew nothing of the 
faculty prerogatives in the great medieval universities 
or he believed that somehow the director of a college or 
its president was endowed with omniscence. Admin- 
istrative authority is desirable, even necessary, but it 
does not extend to all areas of activity with equal valid- 
ity. The primary considerations in a college are intellec- 
tual,21 and decisions must be made, but they are to be 
made with competence. College presidents or other ad- 
ministrators may attain considerable eminence in a 
field of knowledge, but they may not claim expertness 
in any field of knowledge because of the administrative 
or ecclesiastical authority they possess. If ideas destroy 
each other in comparison and analysis, how are we to 
attain truth and how is progress possible? 


Funds Low 


Aside from some bias against laymen in early Catholic 
colleges, there are other good reasons why. faculties were 
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Simplicity at its best. These girls of the home economics 
department of St. Patrick’s (DesPlaines Ave., Chicago) 
High School present a style show, 





made up mainly of priests and seminarians. There were 
few Catholic laymen qualified to teach, and the colleges 
could not afford those who were. Other colleges faced 
something of the same problem and they solved it in the 
same way: by appointing ministers to their faculties. In 
one Catholic college a priest appointed to teach meta- 
physics, ethics, and senior English commanded a salary 
of $25 a month. The professor of theology in the same 
school received $50 a month.2? A lay teacher during 
the same period in the same school was receiving $700 
a year, but one year when the enrolment dropped, $200 
were subtracted from his salary without his knowledge 
or consent. When the teacher promptly resigned the 
original figure was honored and the teacher remained 
at the college.?% 

Laymen were certainly discouraged from associating 
themselves with Catholic higher education, for generally 
they were required to gamble on the prospects of feed- 
ing and clothing their families. If enrolment was low or 
dropped off, they were expected to teach for less, if en- 
rolment was high they received none or few of the ad- 
vantages of their gamble. 


Comparisons of Costs 


A quick comparison of costs in Catholic and other 
private colleges may be made. In 1825 tuition at Har- 
vard was $55, Columbia $90, Yale $33, and Bowdoin 
(1824) $8. In addition to tuition there were other 
charges: chamber rent $6.65, sweeping and bedmaking 
$1, library $.50, monitor 6 cents, bell twelve cents, re- 
citing room twenty-five cents, chemical lectures twenty- 
five cents, wood for fuel $1 a cord, and meals about $2 
a week, taken in private homes. In church colleges of 
the South, annual tuition fees during the same period 
ranged from about $25 to $40.24 At Georgetown in 
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1831, tuition was $150 and board was $65. Pocket 
money for boys at Georgetown in 1831 was not per- 
mitted to exceed twelve and one-half cents a week.25 
At Mount St. Mary’s in 1827 the total charges 
amounted to $29026 including room, board, and tuition. 
At St. Louis in 1829 students were not charged tuition. 
Day students payed $5 a year for fuel and servants, 
half-boarders $60, and full-boarders $120.27 

Spring Hill charged $200 for board, room, and tuition 
in 1848, but music, drawing, and fencing were extras.28 
At Notre Dame, 1844, tuition for the English course 
was $100; often payment was accepted in goods rather 
than cash, and board was extra.?% By 1859 the charges 
at Notre Dame were $270 a year for room, board, tui- 
tion, laundry, mending, and doctor’s care.?° 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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By SISTER MARY CONCEPTA, R.S.M. 


Holy Saviour School, 35 Worrall Street, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


THe Feast or Our Lapy or Lourpgs and that of St. 
Bernadette Soubirous occurring in the month of Feb- 
ruary, afford us an occasion to dramatize the high- 
lights of the saint’s life. In the following, many of the 
episodic scenes are preceded by a narrator who provides 
background for the audience, or continuity. The saint’s 
early childhood has been adapted from A Queen’s Com- 
mand by Anna Kuhn, with permission of its publisher.* 


The Shepherdess; Scene One 


READER: Bernadette Soubirous was born in southern 
France on the seventh day of January 1844. Because of 
their financial condition, it was necessary for her par- 
ents to send her to Bartres where she was lovingly cared 
for by Madame Aravant. As her health was poor, Ber- 
nadette spent most of her days outdoors where she was 
free to breath God’s pure air. Deeply grateful to her 
guardian, Bernadette offered to take care of her sheep. 
In Scene One we find our little shepherdess chatting 
with her father on one of his weekly visits. 

BERNADETTE: [Sings to her pet lamb, Jacques]. 

FaTHER [Entering] : Well, Bernadette, I see you still 
love Jacques. 

BERNADETTE: Yes, daddy, I do but... 

FATHER: But what, little one; you're not crying, are 
you? Come, tell daddy all about it. 

BERNADETTE : It’s because I’m worried about Jacques, 
daddy. Look at his wool; it’s all turning green and it 
won't come off, no matter how hard I try to rub it. 

FATHER: So it is, little one. No doubt you let him 
eat too much grass. 

BERNADETTE: Too much grass, daddy! Why I 
thought he wasn’t eating enough. Oh, what shall I do? 
[Cries.} 

Fatuer: No, No, Bernadette, that is not the cause. 
[ was just teasing you. You see the day I bought him 
you were so busy building an altar to your Queen that 
you did not notice the dealer stamping his wool. 

BERNADETTE: Oh, daddy, how stupid I am! Thank 
you for telling me the truth. Now I won’t have to rub 
you any more, Jacques. [Puts lamb down.] Run along 
now and eat as much grass as you like. 

FatHER: Why do you love Jacques so much, my 
little one ? 

BERNADETTE: Because he is so tiny and helpless, 
daddy, and I love everything that is small. 


_—_— 


*Anna Kuhn, A Queen’s Command (Milwaukee, Wis.: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1940). 
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LITTLE BERNADETTE: Dramatization on Her Life 





FATHER: And that is why I love you, my darling. 
You are so small for your age. 

BERNADETTE: Daddy, when am I going to study for 
my First Holy Communion? You know I’m fourteen 
years old now. 

FaTHER: I know, my child, but times are so hard. 
I'll speak to your mother about it. Maybe she can find 
a way. 

BERNADETTE: Thank you, daddy. Tell mother to 
pray to our Lady and she will tell her what to do. 

FaTHER: That I will, darling. And remember you 
must pray too. Good-by and God bless you. 

BERNADETTE: Good-by, daddy, and God bless you, 
too. And don’t forget, daddy, to tell all those at home 
that I love them. 


Tender Devotion; Scene Two 


READER: The next week Bernadette leaves her foster 
parents and returns with her father to her own dear 
family. She soon learns that they are poverty stricken 
and she does her best to relieve them in their great 
hour of trial. 


BERNADETTE: Mamma, mamma, oh, how happy I am 
to see you again! 

Moruer: Bernadette, my own little daughter. 

BERNADETTE: Mother, you’re going to let me live 
with you again, aren’t you? 

Morue_er: Dear child, we are so poor. I thought you 
were happy to live with your Auntie. She could give 
you so much more than I. 

BERNADETTE: I know, mother, she was very kind to 
me, still it was not my own home. During the day I 
was very happy but when night came I was so lonely 
for you and daddy and my own brothers and my sister. 

MorHER: Very well, my child, you may stay with us 
but remember the beds here are not so soft as those 
at Bartres. 

BERNADETTE: Don’t worry about that, Mother. Now 
let me help you. [Puts on mother’s big apron and 
sweeps the floor. ] 

Justin [Enters]: Bernadette, Bernadette, I’m so 
glad to see you. Now you can help mother bake bread 
again. 

3ERNADETTE: Yes, Justin, I'll only be too glad to 
help mother bake the bread. Then, when it is finished 
we will ask daddy to bless it. And after grace we'll all 
sit around the table and eat it. 


Justin: Good! Daddy, aren’t you glad she’s home 
again. 

FaTHER: I don’t know, Justin. Tomorrow we are 
being forced to leave our home, for we have no money 
to pay the rent. 

BERNADETTE: Daddy, are we that poor? 

FATHER: Yes, Bernadette, and until we find better 
quarters, we shall have to live at the cachot. 

BERNADETTE: At the cachot! Not the county jail, 
daddy ! 

MorHer: Bernadette, I think you had better return 
to your Aunt’s home. You are far too delicate to remain 
with us, who have nothing to give you. [ Mother cries. ] 

BERNADETTE: Mother dear, don’t cry. I want to stay 
with you even tho’ you are poor. Besides we are all 
going to be very happy. 

MorTHeER: Happy? How can we be, child? 

BERNADETTE: Because, we are all going to live to- 
gether again. 


At School; Scene Three 


Reaper: After the family was settled at the cachot, 
her parents decided to send Bernadette to school. 


Pupits: Good-morning, Sister. 

SIsTER : Good-morning, children. I see we have a new 
pupil today. What is your name, my child? 

BERNADETTE: My name, Sister, is Bernadette Sou- 
birous. 

SIsTER: Are you related to Marie Soubirous? 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Sister, I am. Marie and I are 
sisters. 

Sister: I suppose you know your catechism from 
cover to cover, do you? 

BERNADETTE: No, Sister, I’m afraid I don’t. 

Sister: But you know the beginning of it? Tell us 
what you know about the Holy Trinity. 

BERNADETTE: I fear I know nothing about it, Sister. 

StsterR: What! Nothing about the Holy Trinity. 
Surely you must have forgotten. 

BERNADETTE: I don’t think I did, Sister. You see I’m 
so stupid. 

SIsTER: Well, Marie, what do you wish to say? 

Marie: My sister can’t learn, Sister, because some- 
times she is very ill. 

SIsTER: What troubles your sister, Marie? 

Marte: She has asthma. That’s what the doctor calls 
it. Sometimes she goes like this. [Imitates Bernadette— 
pupils laugh. ] 

Priest [Enters]: I see, Sister, you are having a 
little trouble. 

Sister: I’m afraid I am, Father. Our new pupil, 
Bernadette, knows nothing about the Holy Trinity and 
she claims that she must be stupid. 

Priest: Stupid . . . Well, Well, Well, I’m sorry to 
hear that, Sister. Bernadette child, how old are you? 

BERNADETTE: Past fourteen, Father. I was born on 
the 7th day of January, 1844. 

Priest: You’re not stupid after all. [Addressing 
class] You see boys and girls, somebody else was born 
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on the 7th day of January, some one who saved our 
country from ruin. Can any of you tell me the name 
of that person? 

Crass: Yes, Father, it was The Emperor, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Priest: No, dear children, it was Jeanne d’Arc. Now, 
Bernadette, you have something to be proud of; you 
have the same birthday as this great leader, the Maid 
of Orleans. 


The Beautiful Lady; Scene Four 

READER: One evening Bernadette, her sister Marie 
and Jean Abadie, a friend of theirs offered to gather 
wood for Mrs. Soubirous. Along the way they meta 
cheese vender who told them where to find some. When 
they reached the brook, Bernadette could not cross 
because the water was too cold. Because of this Marie 
and Jean left her behind while they crossed the stream. 
Soon Bernadette noticed a beautiful lady clothed ina 
cloud of gold in the niche of the opposite high rock. 
‘She must be from heaven,” she said to herself. Berna- 
dette told her mother about it. Her mother thought it 
was just her imagination. Later she visits Father Pey- 
ramale, the Dean of Lourdes. 

BERNADETTE [Knocks at the gate]: Father, I am 
Bernadette Soubirous. 

FATHER: Oh, yes, the little girl I heard so many 
stories about. Now, what can I do for you? 

BERNADETTE: Please, Father, I was at the grotto 
today and the Lady ordered me to tell you that she 
wishes to have a chapel built at Massabielle. So, I have 
come to tell you about it. 

FaTHer: But who is this Lady of whom you speakt 

BERNADETTE: She is a very beautiful Lady, Father 
who appeared to me on the Massabielle Rock. 

FatHer: And why do you bother with her, my 
child? Do you not know that you are upsetting the 
whole village ? 

BERNADETTE: I’m sorry, Father. It is true that 7 
do not know her name but something within my heaft 
tells me that she is a messenger from heaven. 
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FATHER: A messenger from heaven! Now listen, 
little one, if she is what you think she is, why is it that 
she won't tell you her name? 

BERNADETTE: I don’t know, Father. I asked her 
many times and she won’t tell me. 

FaTHER: Then why do you continue to go to the 
cliffs ? 

BERNADETTE: It’s impossible for me to, stay away, 
Father. She is very beautiful, more beautiful than 
anyone I have ever met. 

FaTHER: Very well then, the next time you see her 
tell her that the Dean of Lourdes cannot respond until 
he knows her name. 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Father, I understand. I’ll tell her 
what you said. Good-by. 
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1 Am The Immaculate Conception 


BERNADETTE [Some days later]: Father, the beau- 
tiful Lady told me her name today. She said, “I am The 
Immaculate Conception.” 

FATHER: The Immaculate Conception! Impossible, 
why if that were true, you have spoken to the Mother 
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exist except in your own imagination. 

BERNADETTE: That’s just what I thought, Sir, when 
she first appeared to me. Do you know, I rubbed and 
rubbed my eyes to make sure she was there. But today 
I am quite certain that I am not deceived. 

PROSECUTOR: May I ask the cause? 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Sir, you may. The Lady spoke 
to me. 

PRrosEcuTOR: Tell me, child, do the Sisters at your 
school tell lies? 

BERNADETTE: Oh, no Sir, they always tell the truth. 

ProsEcuTor: Yet, you refuse to believe them when 
they tell you that these visions are only from the imagin- 
ation. Can you explain? 

BERNADETTE: Perhaps I can. You see the Sisters 
did not see her as I did. If they did, they too would 
believe. 

Prosecutor: If you promise me, little one, that you 
won't return to the grotto, I'll never question you 
again. 

BERNADETTE: I cannot promise you, Sir. I feel that 
the vision is from heaven and Heaven’s law comes first. 

Prosecutor: Very well, then. I’m through with 
you. Perhaps the Superintendent of Police will make 
you talk. Be off with you. 


More Pressure from Authorities 


SUPERINTENDENT: [Some days later]. Be seated, 
little one. 

BERNADETTE: Thank you, Sir. 

SUPERINTENDENT: Bernadette, own up; make the 
best of it. You lied about these visions and you are to 
be arrested unless you tell me the truth. 

BERNADETTE: Sir, it is true that you have the power 
to arrest me and send me to prison but I cannot say 
other than I have already said, it is the truth and I 
have not deceived you. 

SUPERINTENDENT: Very well, believe it if you wish. 
But, just promise me that you won’t go to the grotto 
again. If . . . [Bernadette’s father enters.] What do 
you want, man; don’t you see that I have a case 
before me? 

FatHerR: That I do, Sir, but the case you have before 
you is my own daughter, my own little Bernadette. 

SUPERINTENDENT: Fine, I’m glad to meet you, Mr. 
Soubirous. You may have your child but you must 
promise me to keep her away from the grotto. [ Father 
promises. | 


The Dean of Lourdes; Scene Six 


READER: Father Pomian, who is in charge of the 
First Communion class, questions Father Peyramale, 
the Dean of Lourdes. 


FaTHER Pom1aNn: Have you come to any decision 
about Bernadette, Father? You know it will soon be 
time for her to receive her First Communion. 

Dean: Not yet, Father. She sent word that she was 
coming to see me this morning; I am waiting for her. 
Tell me, Father did you ever mention the dogma of 
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the Immaculate Conception to your instruction class? 

FaTHER Pomian: No, Father, I am quite certain 
that I did not. This dogma would be too deep for an 
elementary group. 

Dean: Ah, here she comes now. Do not leave, 
Father. I want to question her in your presence. Come 
in, my child. Now sit down by the fire and warm your- 
self a bit. You seem hungry, would you like something 
to eat? 

BERNADETTE: No, Father, not today. Thank you 
just the same. 

Dean: Very well, Father Pomian and I would like 
to ask you a few questions. Would you answer them 
for us truthfully? 

BERNADETTE: Qh, yes, Father. 

DEAN: Repeat what the Lady told you. 

BERNADETTE: She said, I am The Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

FATHER PomIAN: Bernadette, tell Father the stories 
I told you about our Lady. 

BERNADETTE: You told us that she was the Mother 
of God. And that she rode on a donkey to save the 
Baby Jesus. And that she made all His clothes. And 
that she was sad when Jesus left her. And—that’s all 
I can remember. Oh, yes, I forgot, you said that we 
should always pray to her because when she rocks 
the Baby Jesus to sleep she can tell Him about it. 

FaTHER Pomian: And did I ever speak to you about 
The Immaculate Conception ? 

BERNADETTE: Oh, no, Father. I’m sure that I never 
heard of those words before our Lady talked to me and 
told me who she was. You see I ran as fast as I could 
to tell Father Peyramale about them before I’d forget 
them. And after I told him, Father explained to me 
what they meant. 

Dean: That is true, Father Pomian. I told her that 
the Blessed Virgin was never stained with original sin; 
that she was pleasing to God for His dear Son’s sake 
and that she was filled with grace the moment her soul 
was created. 


Vocations may be subtly fostered by a vocation play. 
These girls of St. Teresa’s Academy, Boise, Idaho, 
are dressed for their vocation play, even 

the two girls made up as Sisters. The “devil” 

at right and an angel (not shown) have many 
interesting conversations about their means of 
aiding or hurting a vocation. 











FATHER PomIAN: Yes, my child, what Father has 
told you is true and for this reason she is called The 
Immaculate Conception. 

BERNADETTE: Then the beautiful Lady was the 
Mother of God? And she came to me, a stupid little 
girl. Oh, how happy I am that her Son made me 50, 
for, if there were one more stupid in the world, I would 
never have,seen her at the grotto and I would never 
have received her message. 

Dean: Bernadette, I trust all you have told me to 
be true. Time alone will tell what it means and when 
it does only the Church is free to decide. Until then 
we must hope and pray that the world will be a better 
place to live in. 













Discusses Future Life; Scene Seven 

READER: On the third day of June 1858, Bernadette 
received her First Communion, in the chapel of Nevers, 
Her heart was filled with joy as she saw the golden 
ciborium removed from the tabernacle, and the priest 
entoned: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who 
takes away the sins of the world.” Then she who had 
seen the Queen of Heaven in a cloud of gold seventeen 
times parted her lips and received in her heart the 
Body and Blood of the Saviour of mankind. O, what 
a happy day! A few days later Father Peyramale spoke 
to Bernadette about her future life. 











Dean: Bernadette, do you ever think about your 
future life? 

BERNADETTE: Oh, yes, Father, I often think about 
it. No doubt it will be like that of any other girl, but... 

Dean: But... You’re not afraid to tell me that it 
will be the life of your own mother with a home and 
little children whom you could bring up in the fear 
and love of God. 

BERNADETTE: That’s the way I thought when I was 
younger, Father, but ever since our Lady came it is 
different. You see God may want me to enter the 
convent. 

Dean: Have you prayed to God to enlighten you, 
little one? 

BERNADETTE: Oh, yes, Father, I have prayed a log 
time. In fact His Lordship, the Bishop, spoke to me 
about it. 

Dean: What did he advise you to do? 

BERNADETTE: You see, Father, I told the Bishop! 
could never be a Sister because my people were too 
poor and could not afford a dowry ; that I was not well 
and had no education. In other words I was good for 
nothing. Then he told me not to worry because, he 
said, “In a case like yours, everything will be different.” 
So here I am still praying. 

Dean: Bernadette, would you mind repeating the 
story of the grotto to me. 

BERNADETTE: No, Father, I shall try and tell you 
as much as I can remember. As I knelt in prayer 
the beautiful feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel I was 
filled with an unknown peace. But this peace 
only for a while. I began to tremble. Then I said # 
myself, “I must go to the grotto.” Along the way | 
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seemed to hear the voice of the Queen of Heaven call- 
ing me. When I reached there, I cried again, “It is 
She! It is She!” “What is She saying?” the crowd 
asked. And I answered, “Nothing, She is only bowing 
and smiling.” But in my heart I remembered the words, 
“Dear Bernadette, I am not going to make you happy 
in this world but in the next.” So you see, Father, this 
may be Her last visit. Only in heaven do I hope to meet 
Her again. 


Convent Days; Scene Eight 


READER: At last Bernadette decided to enter the 
Community of the Sisters of Charity. It was extremely 
hard for her to leave her dear family but she prayed 
for grace and the Eternal One gave it to her. What a 
spiritual joy it must have been for her to know that her 
mother was summoned to meet the Beatific Vision on 
the beautiful feast of the Immaculate Conception and 
her father on Annunciation Day, the anniversary of 
the day the angel appeared to Mary and asked her to 
become the Mother of God. 


SupPeRIOR: So you are the postulant the Sisters 
brought from Lourdes today? 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Reverend Mother. 

SuPERIOR: What is your name? 

BERNADETTE: Bernadette Soubirous. 

Superior: How old are you? 

BERNADETTE: Past twenty, Reverend Mother. 

Superior: What can you do? 

BerNADETTE: Nothing much, Reverend Mother. 

Superior: Nothing much! And what are we going 
todo with you? 

BERNADETTE:. I don’t know, Reverend Mother. 
Maybe I could be your servant girl. 

Superior: But who sent you to us? 

BERNADETTE: His Lordship, the Bishop of Nevers. 
[Knock is heard] 

SUPERIOR: Come in, Sister, and meet your new 
novice from Lourdes. Bernadette, I want you to meet 
the Mistress of Novices. From now on until the end 
of your Novitiate she will direct you. 

BERNADETTE: Oh, Reverend Mother, we know each 
other. 


Mistress: Yes, Reverend Mother, I met Bernadette 
at Lourdes. 

Superior: Fine, you may now take her to the 
refectory for supper. Then tomorrow she is to go to 
the kitchen, Tell the Sister in charge that she is to 
wash dishes, prepare the vegetables, pare potatoes, 
scrub the floors, and sweep the corridors. Do you think 
this is too much for you, Bernadette? 

BERNADETTE: Oh, no, Reverend Mother, I’d love to 
learn to be a good kitchen maid. 

Superior: Good, but before you leave, you must 
change your name. Let me see . . . Ah, now I have it. 

€ name of your godmother was Bernarde Casterot, 
was it not? 

BERNADETTE: Yes, Reverend Mother. 

Superior: Fine, I’m quite sure you will like to bear 
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her name. From now on you will be known as Sister 
Marie Bernard. 

BERNADETTE: Thank you, Reverend Mother. [Alone 
that night] Dear God, dear Mary, I’m so tired but oh, 
I am so happy to be here. 


The Golden Promise; Scene Nine 


Reaper: And so our little Saint bears the trials and 
joys of the religious vocation. What a delight she was 
to the children of the nursery and the Sisters, her 
companions in religion! Then a day came, a day of 
great sorrow. Sister Marie Bernard was to leave them 
for her Eternal Home. During her last days she sent 
a card to Father Peyramale, her advisor at Lourdes. 


SistER NATHALIE: Bernadette, is there anything I 
can do for you before I go to the chapel? 

S1stER BERNARD: Yes, Sister Nathalie, I would like 
to have my treasure bag. You will find it in the lower 
drawer of our press. 

StsteR NATHALIE: Here it is, Sister Bernard. Do 
you know, you look so radiant today as though you 
had another heavenly vision. 

SIsTER BERNARD: No, Sister Nathalie, I did not 
have another heavenly vision. I have not seen our Lady 
since the days at the grotto, on the beautiful feast of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel. Oh, how beautiful she 
was and how I long to see her again. Sister Nathalie, 
will you please take this holy card and send it to Father 
Peyramale. 

SISTER NATHALIE: But aren’t you going to write a 
message ? 

SISTER BERNARD: No, Sister Nathalie, Father 
Peyramale will understand. Thank you. [Exit Sister 
Nathalie. As Sister Nathalie leaves Sister Bernard 
picks up her diary and reads:] Dear Mother, it will 
be: my joy to consecrate myself to religion, in order to 
serve your Divine Son better. Not my will, dear 


(Continued on page 288) 


A seed-bed of vocations, Cretin High School of 

St. Paul, Minn., has an unusual record for guiding boys 
to the seminary as well as to the Christian Brothers. 
Pictured are alumni soon to be ordained. Conducted 
by the Christian Brothers, this military 

high school, with enrollment of 875 cadets, had 
seventeen young men enter the seminary and the 
Christian Brothers novitiate, Glencoe, Mo., last year. 
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Introducing Children to 


THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE’ 


BECAUSE CHILDREN HAVE MUCH IN COMMON WITH 
POETS, they will, very early in their reading experience, 
respond to poems about trees, flowers, brooks, birds, 
animals in general, if the rhythms are attractive, the 
mood is joyous, and the meaning not obscured by too 
much symbolism and subjectivity. Anthologies of 
children’s literature include many poems suitable for 
study. Henry Van Dyke’s Angler's Reveille has been 
chosen for the purpose of illustration because many of 
the lines are exceptionally rich in rhythmic cadences, 
and, when read well, will delight the listener with the 
word patterns and moods which these represent. The 
stanzas imitating bird song at dawn spill themselves 
over the pages in all moods: quiet and jubilant; joyous 
and pensive; restful and turbulent, each characteristic 
of the bird represented. To this poem, simple as it is, 
even adults can respond with a good deal of pleasure; 
chiidren will be inclined to say: “Read it again.” This 
marks a beginning of esthetic experience. 


introduction To Lyric Poetry 


The poem should be a valid introduction to a later 
reading of lyric poetry. Generally it is safe to infer that 
if the teacher is enthusiastic in her presentation of a 
poem, if she herself has memorized the poem she is 
teaching, so that she can present it with but a minimum 
of reference to the lines, the pupils will need very little 
added incentive to do the same. We adults need not be 
unusually observant to realize that childhood, despite 
all its pretense at sophistication, still holds a “pocket 
full of dreams.”’ Nor are these dreams illusions ; they are 
the creativity of the child’s mind at work in attempting 
to express a reality. Not the least of these dreams is the 
aspiration to be like someone whom he admires. “Be- 
ing”, in the mind of the growing child is a stronger, 
more vital force than is “doing.” 


Try Sandburg for Boys 


Boys are often problems, real ones, when the subject 
of poetry is presented ; especially is this true on the ele- 
mentary grade level. They are strongly inclined to con- 
sider poetry too “sissified for space bugs” ; but, that they 
can be led to accept poetry willingly, I believe, if in- 
troduced through such poems as Carl Sandburg’s Chil- 


* This is the second of a three part article. Part one appeared 
in November1955; part three, “The Child and Hero Legends,” 
will appear in a future issue. 


dren of the Wind. The rhythms of this poem are charae- 
teristic of the flight of purple martins as of the airplanes 
with which they are compared. The vocabularly, marked 
by flight terms, is vigorous, investing the everyday ex- 
periences of the boy with newer, richer meanings. The 
thought, particularly that of the challenging lines: “how 
they know is out of the record, out,” invites strongly to 
a sense of wonder. In this, as in every other authentic 
poem, the language of the poet is in part the language of 
challenge, just as the language of the scientist should 
contain elements of imagination, of wonder, of awe, of 
reverence. 


Not Explicit Message 

Physical activities, such as writing, drawing, acting, 
dramatizing, mimicking, or what you will, are no more 
necessary or valid for understanding and appreciating 
poetry than are attempts to extract maxims or make ap- 
plications from poems. Good as these activities are in 
themselves and in their places as learning devices, they 
do much to defeat the purpose of poetry in the educa- 
tional program. Poetry, when it is a true work of art, 
when it is genuine poetry, does not convey a message 
explicity ; it is meant to lead to contemplation, and for 
this process the young reader must develop a listening 
ear, a questing mind, and calmness of soul. To have ae- 
quired even a minimum of this is to have made a be 
ginning of fruitful reading. 


Other Areas Prepare Child 


But there are other areas of literature, in addition to 
poetry, which can be used to prepare the child for a be 
ginning of appreciation, to provide him with an attitu 
toward reading in later life which will not take on4 
escape pattern, but which will provide him with ® 
understanding enjoyment. Despite the wealth of 
stories permeated with wholesome flavor and 
fervor which are coming to the children’s reading 
grams today, I believe, we should not neglect the 
and traditional forms: the folk-tale, the fairy-tale, 4 
the classic hero story. Each has it place in the 
reading experience of the child; each likewise has 
counterpart in some modern form of literature, 
knowledge of which will lead the child to experi 
a very simple way, to be sure, what M. Jacques 
states in his Art and Poetry concerning greal 
literature. “Greatness,” he writes, “is perfection of 
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chanics, and the shock that shakes the body for a mo- 
ment.” If the teacher in her earliest presentation of a 
form of literature is concerned somewhat more than 
heretofore with perfection of form, the mechanics of the 
story, the way it is made, truth and beauty will look 
after themselves; they may at first peer but shyly 
through the casement windows, but gradually they will 
become a manifest reality and provide the “shock that 
shakes the body”—appreciation, esthetic appreciation. 
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Folk-Tale is Logical Beginning 

To introduce the young reader to the forms of art, it 
is necesary to use the art forms as they are set up, the 
simplest of which is the folk-tale. This is also the logical 
beginning, for its form lends itself primarily to re-telling, 
and story telling is the earliest experience that the child 
has in the realm of literature. In this process of retelling, 
however, no liberties should be taken with the essentials 
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In its essentials this art form consists of a beginning, 
which is clear-cut and brief as that of the one-act play, 
which is its counterpart in modern literature. This is 
followed by the introduction of characters who have a 
task to perform or a trial to endure, stated almost im- 
mediately, the action of which is brief, as is the solution, 
coming rapidly upon the performance of the task—all 
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All the classic folk tales have strong themes, objective 
and understandable, and as such, they are as vital today 
as they were in the days of their earliest telling. Within 
the fabric of the theme there is a strong contrast and 
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N. Y. These girls with Sister M. Edmund, R.S.M., 
initiated work in debating, last year. The groundwork 
for participating in competitive debating 

was laid in auditing at Catholic Forensic League 
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simple little story of the Three Billy Goats Gruff, one of 
the first stories to appear in the repertoire of the story 
teller. It begins with exciting action, the first Billy Goat’s 
encounter with the ugly Troll; then in rapid stages the 
excitement gets under way, until the final action, ending 
happily. Any digression from this rapid movement by 
the story teller spoils the total effect for the child, which 
totality acts as scenery does to the drama. 


Structure, In a Simple Way 


Again, in this form, as in poetry, the content, “What 
does it say?” may be used in order to catch the signifi- 
cance of the story : Three Billy Goats, an ugly Troll, and 
the victory for the three ; that is the general outline. It is 
legitimate here also to consider structure in a very 
simple way. Allowing the child to listen again as the 
story is retold, the teacher may consider the follow- 
ing points: the actions, who they are and what each 
is intent on doing ; three Billy Goats going on a journey, 
a peaceful journey up the mountain, hidden along the 
way, the ugly Troll to do them harm: weakness and 
power pitted against each other; and the happy ending 
for the good and peaceful, and defeat for the ugly Troll 
—wickedness. 


Point Emphasized 


Here it is important to emphasize that the extraction 
of a moral on the part of the story-teller is out of line 
with the purpose for which this story is used. The child 
should be given the facts of the narrative and only such 
stories should be used that portray the supremacy of 
good over evil; he cannot at this early learning stage 
grasp the more subtle victory that is often embodied 
in apparent defeat; for, at this stage of learning, he is 
just gathering facts, which when he arrives at the 
reasoning stages of his learning, he will begin to sort 
into meaningful ideas. It will not take him long to learn 
that to oyercome an obstacle it is often necessary for us 
to use our wits as did the Billy Goats who lacked phy- 
sical strength to resist. By these simple reasonings it 
should not be a far cry from the childish experience 
to interpret characters of the drama, of which the folk- 
tale is a counterpart, in order to determine the flaw of 
character, the weakness of will, the unwillingness to 
be what God has destined man or women to be; in other 
words to interpret literature, seen or read. 


Meaning Derived 


The meaning derived fom the folk-tale, such as this 
used for illustration, is again not an application, but may 
be reduced to the words of M. Maritain: “The shock 
that shakes the body for a moment,” stirring the mind 
of the child, but also reassuring him, leading him to 
search for the solution to his problems in much the same 
way as did the three when confronted with the obstacle 
that seemed insurmountable. One of the major functions 
of the teacher is to provide the child with an opportunity 
to form the intellectual virtues, which are nothing other 
than habits of thinking about things and human events in 
the light of truth; not the preaching of morals. 











The affirmative team of Seton High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, preparing to debate with the 
negative team of Loyola High School, over whom they 
were victorious. The Catholic Debating League of 
Baltimore is composed of eight schools: three boys’, 
four girls’, and one co-educational school. Each 

team participates in seven debates each term. 

Seton has had four victories so far. 


A modern collection of folk-tales with a more elabo- 
rate development of fantasy is Carl Sandburg’s Roota- 
baga Stories. These stories lend themselves best to read- 
ing aloud, for they have all the elements of poetry so 
attractive to children. The phrases of the story-teller 
tumble from the pages in a kind of effervescent joyous- 
ness, and although strongly symbolic, they can be 
appreciated by the young reader or listener, for their 
imaginative language, droll humor, and their wise 
connotations. 


Akin, But More Imaginative 


Akin to the folk-tale but much more imaginative is the 
fairy-tale. This is a type of story in which things hap- 
pen because someone has a magic carpet, a magic lamp, 
a magic slipper. Often these stories are read for nothing 
more than the sheer wonder of the tale, and that is their 
primary purpose for the child. They provide esthetic 
concepts all too often neglected in this world of hard 
facts; the young mind is introduced to that richness of 
perfection expressed in different ways, by different 
notes. Thus, in his later experiences with literature he 
can the more easily grasp the poet’s way of expression 
by analogy, emphasizing likenesses while pointing dif- 
ferences: similes, metaphors, allegories, with all their 
differentiations and variations. In form, structure, and 
content fairy-stories are closely allied to works of fiction ; 
in the manner of expression they are representative of 
the magic of the poets. 


Provide Healthy Adventure 


They have another important function, however, in 
the life of the child and his development. They provide 
that necessary healthy adventure on the level of the 
child’s ability to interpret this adventure. Evil is taken 
care of by means of a magic wand, a chariot, or some 
such magic; and if active interpretation or dramatiza- 
tion takes place, there is less likely to be that of gun- 
play. The sorry experience with which many of us are 
familiar in the lives of the children of today has its 
root in “gun-play-to-gun-reality-to-tragedy,” precisely 
because the child has not been given the opportunity to 
exercise the simplest forms of analogy: seeing the like- 
nesses in things, actions, and events, while pointing the 
differences. It is this pointing of the differences with 
which he must be familiarized; again, not through 
preachments but through the development of the in- 
tellectual virtues, the habits of thing about things in 
truth. 


Little Bernadette 


(Continued from page 285) 


Mother, but yours, which is always the same as that 
of Jesus. Lord, give me, I pray Thee, the love of the 
cross. Mary, my mother, here is your child who can 
do no more. Oh, holy Mother of Jesus, help me in my 
hour of agony. Heaven is my home. I will do every- 
thing I can do to reach it. 

SIsTER NATHALIE [Returns]: I sent your card, 
Sister Bernard. And here is a present for you. 

SISTER BERNARD: [Opens package] Oh, a crucifix! 
How I longed for one of my own [Kisses it.] 


Departure; Final Scene 


Superior [A few days later]: Bernadette—I mean 
Sister Bernard—Father Peyramale is here. He said 
he knew you when you were a little girl at Lourdes, 

SisTER BERNARD: That is true, Mother. Please tell 
him that I’d like to see him before our Lady takes me 
to heaven. [Superior leaves. ] 

Dean [Enters]: Well, I’ve come, little one. 

Sister Bernarp: I’m so glad you did. Father. 
I just wanted to tell you again, I did see Her and I did 
not lie to you. 

Dean: I believe you, little one. 

SisTER BERNARD: I’m not going to live long, Father. 
My Sisters will soon be in to pray for me. See they 
are coming now. [Sisters enter.] Lord, I love Thee 
with all my strength and with all my soul. [To sisters 
at bedside] I’m sorry for the trouble I’ve been to you. 
Help me, Mother, to make the sign of the cross. Heaven! 
Heaven! Holy Mary. Mother of God, pray for me. 
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THEOLOGY IN OUR COLLEGES: 


Current Trend 


By Sister Mary Leontine, S.S.N.D., 320 E. Ripa Ave., 
Notre Dame College, Saint Louis 23, Mo. 


LIKE THE QUICKENING ACTION OF ADRENALIN on a 
sluggish pulse was the thinking of the American 
Association of Colleges in convention at Washington, 
D.C., last January. Its emphasis on theology in college 
education was particularly stimulating since member- 
ship is representative of liberal arts colleges of all creeds. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, addressing the dele- 
gates of the convention, pointed to the study of theology, 
among other disciplines, as “the crying need of the 
twentieth century” and implied that the neglect of it 
places us in the same category as “our greatest potential 
enemy who is a frank exponent of materialism.” 


Search for a Bond of Integration 


The theory of separaton of Church and State, wrongly 
attributed in Supreme Court decisions of 1947 and 1948 
to Jefferson and Madison, is indicative of the cleavage 
that has arisen in American minds regarding intellectual 
and spiritual values. Searching for a bond of integration 
in the formation of human personality, colleges have 
turned to the liberal arts, but a curriculum of liberal 
arts from which theology is excluded is too weak a bond 
for the complete development of human personality. As 
Archbishop Patrick O’Boyle has pointed out: “Culture 
builds a flexible and disinterested curiosity of mind, a 
fine discernment of the beautiful and becoming which 
isa complement to but not a substitute for theology.” 

One has only to read the newspapers to realize that 
universal education, without religion, has produced 
many good mathematicians, doctors, scientists, and 
other professionals, who are not necessarily good men. 
The intellectual virtues and social graces, necessary as 
they may be, do not attain sufficiently to the human 
activity of the concrete man to direct him to his ulti- 
mate end. Theology, however, which accepts the fact of 
original sin and its consequences, as well as the redemp- 
tion, and the predestination of man to the Beatific 
Vision, enlightens him on the manner of attaining this 
end, and serves as a principle of integration for all activ- 
ities of soul and body. 


Interest in Theology Gratifying 


To the Catholic laity, giving financial support to a 
dual educational system, and to Catholic liberal arts 
colleges, struggling under monetary difficulties, the 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


trend manifested at the A.A.C. convention must be 
heartening. They may look upon their schools, built 
and maintained on budgets born of sacrifice, as possess- 
ing the kind of leadership for which America is groping 
today. In spite of the familiar refrain that intelligence 
must sit at the controls of life, that religion is only 
a tool to be used when it helps to effect harmony with 
one’s environment, Catholics have continued to fling 
their resources, intellectual, material and spiritual, into 
institutions of learning that range from the wretched 
mission school in the outposts of civiliation to the seried- 
structured university in metropolitan areas. To a 
dissenting world they have said: “We believe in the 
primacy of the spiritual. Without a knowledge and an 
awareness of his true destiny, youth is not truly edu- 
cated. We want faith so to illuminate his practical life 
that even his least daily action will be oriented to God.” 
This has been gibberish to thousands of Americans, 
but now the light is dawning on the summits of the 
intellectual landscape. Men and women of significance 
in higher education are asking that theology be restored 
to its rightful place in the college curriculum, and _ that 
it be considered the dominant integrating force in higher 
education. 


Now, the Acceptable Time 


Certain practices of the past and present, such as the 
un-American exclusion of God from the classroom, the 
unwillingness to concede educational value to the study 
of theology, the refusal on the part of certain agencies to 
honor it with academic credit even equal to that granted 
in secular subjects, have had a pernicious, secularizing 
influence on the mind of youth. Looking optimistically 
at the change in the trend of thought, sincere Americans 
should rejoice that the day may dawn when the last 
embers of dogmatic secularism will have burnt them- 
selves out. 


Impact on Catholic Colleges 


If theology should become a universal requirement in 
the liberal arts program, Catholic colleges would stand 
to profit. Timorous educators who, fearful of adverse 
criticism from accrediting agencies, have reduced to a 
minimum the number of hours a student could devote 
to theology, administrators who have neglected the ade- 
quate training of teachers of theology, may profit by 
the opportunity to restate their objectives and make 
them functional. 

Those colleges in which theology has been a recog- 
nized and respected factor among the liberal arts, 
guiding and controlling the lesser disciplines in their con- 
tribution to the common good, may rejoice that their 


house is in good condition.- Accenting the fact that all 
truth is ultimately one, they have so ordered their 
program that theology not only gives to each area of 
knowledge its place and dignity, but stimulates it to 
that perfection which it alone can contribute to the total 
harmony. 

But a program in which theology is the integrative 
factor will require, on the part of the institution offering 
it, continuous self-evaluation that it may remain worthy 
of the intellectual calibre of the students and of the re- 
spect of all the officers of instruction. High on the 
list of needs for the implementation of the program are 
qualified teachers, distinguished not only for their 
knowledge of theological content and for pedagogical 
ability, but also for the embodiment in their lives of that 
perfection of mind and heart for which their students 
are expected to strive. Satisfactory textbooks consti- 
tute another requisite. Serious attempts are being made 
to satisfy this need, but a well trained faculty can 
produce what is not extant. These objectives and a 
clear statement of the entire purpose of the program, 
together with procedures to be followed, will go far 
toward an established priority of theology and of its 
role as the architect of the curriculum. Only in this 
manner can a Catholic college cultivate the disposition 
to perfection; only in this manner may it entertain the 
hope that the product of its efforts will be a person who 
thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently in 
accordance with right reason illumined by the super- 
natural light of the example and teachings of Christ. 


MEET THE J'S: Table Etiquette 


By Sister Marie Angela, I1.H.M., St. Francis 
de Sales H.S., Detroit 38, Michigan 


JEAN AND JOAN WERE SETTING THE TABLE with Mother’s 
very best linen and table service. The flutter of sup- 
pressed excitement and anticipation also announced that 
this would be no ordinary dinner. 

“Mother!” called Joan. “When you have time, will 
you please come in and see whether we are arranging 
the table properly ?” 

“Joan is most anxious to make a good impression on 
our new Aunt Barbara,” Jean teased. 

“I suppose you’re not!” retorted Joan. “We all want 
this to be rather special, don’t we, Mother?” 


Mother Checks Setting 


“Of course we do,” agreed Mother, hurrying in from 
the kitchen. “Now I'll check up. You have the forks at 
the left, knives at the right, the plate in the middle. Let’s 
have them all perfectly straight and even, shall we? 
Even a dinner table is a place for order, and there is 
no beauty without order. Each napkin is at the left, just 
so, and spoons at the right of the knives. Each water 
glass touches the tip of the knife, and the bread and 
butter plate is at the tip of the fork. Splendid! It’s a 
great help to have girls like you, who remember when I 
tell you how things should be done.” 
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“That’s because we’ve been practicing every day, when 
we set the table for ordinary meals,” explained Jean. 


Appropriate Every Day 

“Keep up the good work,” smiled Mother. “Correct 
table manners are most appropriate for every day in the 
year. Now, don’t forget to have a serving spoon or fork 
ready to place beside each dish that is to be passed.” 

“Speaking of table etiquette,” said Joan thoughtfully, 
“don’t you think it might be wise to give Leo a few 
gentle reminders before the company comes, just in 
case?” 

“Go ahead. But be sure they are very gentle, won't 
you? I really do not have time to settle any general up- 
risings between now and the time set for this important 
dinner.” 

“We'll be very gentle, Mother.” 

“And extremely tactful.” 

“Here comes Leo now, with the groceries.” 


Oblique Technique 

“Suppose we pretend we’re reminding each other. 
Some of it ought to sink in.” 

“Hi, twins!” greeted young brother. “Looks as 
though this is going to be some meal!” 

“Of course it is; and it should be, too, because it’s in 
honor of Uncle Bob and his bride. Jean, you won’t for- 
get to wash up well before they come, will you?” 

“That’s right, Joan; and if my hair looks anything 
like yours, it could stand a little arranging, too. There 
was such a strong wind today!” 

“T hope I will remember to sit quietly while waiting to 
be served.” 

“Yes, we mustn’t seem to be in a hurry, even if weare 
simply famished!” 

“That’s what I am, right now,” interrupted Leo. “But 
I suppose I’ll have to beg, borrow, or steal some com- 
pany manners for this occasion, too, if you girls are 
going to be so very proper.” 

“It might be wise to start thinking about being proper. 
Uncle Bob has been sitting at the officers’ table, you 
know.” : 

“That’s right. I can hardly wait to see all the souven- 
irs he promised to bring. Maybe he’ll even give me 
something !” 

“Maybe he will, if you can manage to make a good 
impression.” 

“Say, maybe you girls can tell me why everybody was 
glaring at me when the Smiths were here last Sunday. 
I was just eating a slice of bread, and all of a sudden! 
felt as though I had committed three murders at once.” 

“You were just eating what, Brother ?” 

“I was just eating a slice of bread, Joan Martin 
What’s wrong with that ?” 

“A slice of bread! No wonder everybody was glaring 
at you as though you had committed six murders! Don't 
you know you should break off a small piece of bread? 
Polite people never butter and eat a whole slice, you 
know.” 

“What difference does it make, anyway?” 
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“Just the difference between a civilized person and a 
barbarian,” remarked Mother, who had come in to find 
out what all the murders were about. “If you lived out 
in a forest, all by yourself, manners might not make 
much difference. But among cultured people, manners 
are quite important. Now, it’s time for all of you to go 
and get cleaned up. Don’t forget to wait until everyone 
is served before you start to eat, children, and do be sure 
to eat quietly and not too fast. Don’t try to talk with 
food in your mouth, and please keep your mouths closed 
while eating.” 

“T think I’ll run away and be a barbarian,” grumbled 
Leo. 

“Would you like to go right now?” invited Mother. 

“Maybe I’d better wait until after this dinner. It is 
beginning to smell like a real meal.” 

“It will be a real meal, a steak dinner,” promised Mrs. 
Martin. “And, since you are so condescending as to stay 
until after it is over, it might not be amiss to remind you 
to cut not more than three pieces from your steak at a 
time, and don’t ask for a second helping until you have 
finished the first.” 

“Too much to remember,” complained Leo. 

“Then just take your time, use your common sense, 
if any, and do as the others do. Now, which will it be— 
barbarian or civilized ?” 

“Well, I guess I'll try to be civilized.” 

“Just this once,” added Jean. 


Meal Nearly Over 


The very special company meal was nearly over. It 
had been a cheerful affair, at which everyone enjoyed 
the well-cooked meal, attractively arranged table, and 
pleasant conversation. There had been no serious mis- 
haps, although, in the excitement of getting ready, Leo 
had forgotten to tie up Rags, his pet dog, and had to 
leave the table to coax him out with a steak bone. How- 
ever, on the whole, the young man of the family had 
succeeded quite well with his manners, so the girls and 
their mother no longer felt very anxious. 

“This has been a most enjoyable meal, in every way,” 
remarked Uncle Bob, placing his napkin on the table. 

“Indeed it has,” agreed the new Aunt Barbara. “I 
certainly think these children, as well as their parents, 
should be complimented, not only on the tasty meal and 
cheerful conversation we have had, but also on the ex- 
cellent table etiquette. You see, I was a school teacher 
while I was waiting for Bob to come home, and I’ve had 
plenty of lunchroom experience to convince me that 
all children do not think it necessary to be polite. It is 
a real pleasure to eat at a table where one doesn’t have 
to feel embarrassed over awkward situations.” 


Tried Extra Hard 


“Thank you, Barbara,” smiled Mother. “We do try 
to use company manners for every day; but we must 
confess that we tried extra hard today, because we 
wanted this to be a special occasion for you and Bob.” 
“Yes,” chimed in Leo, “those twins were working on 
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me plenty before you came, and even Mother hurled 
rules at me so fast I could hardly catch them. The girls 
have been studying all the etiquette books they could get 
their hands on, too.” 

“Not a bad idea,” laughed Father. “Why don’t you 
try Emily Post yourself some time? It wouldn’t hurt 
you.” 

“T never thought manners were so important,” an- 
swered Leo. 

“Manners are important, for everyone, at all times 
and under all circumstances,” Father advised. 

“Even in the army,” added the returned hero. “I 
remember a young man who did K.P. for a whole week 
because he thought it would be smart to complain of 
the food, as he had done at home. He had plenty of 
chance to get over his smartness,” he finished, ruefully 
examining his hands. 

“T wonder who the smart recruit was?” Mother asked 
slyly. 

“T believe it’s time to change the subject,” replied 
Uncle Bob promptly. “Barbara and I had a discussion 
on the way over here. Who wins, Babs?” 


Uncle Bob Wins 


“T’m happy to say that you win, and I’m completely 
and thoroughly conquered,” admitted the bride. 

“That was an easy victory. Now, may we just borrow 
these polite young people next Saturday afternoon? 
Barbara was afraid they might be a nuisance to take 
along to the skating festival out at Silver Lake, but I 
told her I belong to a well-mannered family, and I win!’ 

“T think there’s question of a dinner at the Lake- 
view Inn, too, after the festival,” added Aunt Barbara. 

“Oh, boy!” shouted Leo, jumping up so vehemently 
that he almost upset the whole table. “I’ve changed my 
mind about being a barbarian, Mother.” 

“You are welcome to the children,” said Father 
hurriedly. “But perhaps we had better say grace im- 
mediately, before you change your minds completely 
about our manners.” 


Discussion 


1. Why is it important to be polite at every meal? 

2. How can one show an unselfish spirit, as well as 
courteous manners, at table? 

3. What are some of the duties of a host and hostess ? 

4. What points of etiquette should be observed by 
a guest? 

5. At an ordinary home meal, who should be regarded 
as host and hostess? 

6. What points of health, as well as politeness, are 
important ? 


Courteous People Remember to 


1. Be prompt in answering the summons to a meal. 
It is annoying to the one who prepares it to have to 
delay the serving. , 

2. Appear at the table properly dressed, and are sure 
that the face and hands are clean, and hair neatly combed. 

3. Avoid placing the elbows on the table. 








Do we just “give tests” 


or, do we examine people 


Intelligent use of intelligence tests requires: 


1. a well established test 

2. informed users 
1. The group intelligence test which evolved from 
twenty years of the most careful of all testing, 
examining individuals, has long enjoyed highest 
nation-wide regard and usage, the: 


Kuhlmann-Anderson 


Intelligence Tests 


2. A complimentary, professional copy of the 
| Kuhlmann-Anderson Handbook (6th Edition, 1952) 
will be highly informative and is offered by 
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Concepts of the Mass 


(Continued from page 277) 


on Calvary; admiration at the thought of the miracle 
of transubstantiation. According to the survey 
217 pupils offer themselves with Christ to the 
Father. 
288 pupils think of the miracle of transubstantia- 
tion. 
398 pupils consider Christ on Calvary. 
203 pupils have vague or indefinite reflections. 


Summary of Responses 
This study was conducted in forty normally taught 
parochial schools of Ohio and Illinois. The pupils tested 
represent the usual types of intelligence found in the 
ordinary classrooms. The purpose of the survey was to 
ascertain to what extent the children of the seventh 
grade in these schools had assimilated certain aspects of 
the teaching on the Mass. 

% Correct 
. Why is the Mass called a sacrifice? 722 
. Who offers the sacrifice? 38.0 
. What is offered in the sacrifice? 80.5 
. To whorn is the sacrifice offered ? 759 

. Why is the Mass the same sacrifice as that 
of Calvary? 60.2 
10. Does Christ suffer again in the Mass? 725 
6. (a) Name the principal parts of the Mass. 711 
(b) Underline the most important one. 65.5 

7. At what part of the Mass are we giving our 
greatest gift to God? 388 
8. What are we giving? 158 


Judging from the above table may we say that the 
children of the seventh grade in this study were able to 
understand the facts taught them concerning the Sae- 
rifice of the Mass? The answer to this question depends 
to some extent upon what one considers as satisfactory 
results. In those questions where only 15.8%, 388% 
and 38% of the children answered correctly we can 
safely conclude that the class as a whole did not ade- 
quately understand the matter. On the other hand, 
where in one case 80.5% of the children answered cor- 
rectly we can say that this was a fairly good response. 
The other percentages ranging from 60.2% to 75.9% 
show that the majority of the children gave the correct 
answers. We may hardly consider this, however, as am 
entirely satisfactory achievement. Certainly if we con- 
sider this aspect of religion as important, we should 
expect practically all children to have correct notions 
on the subject. 

The conclusion of this study seems then to indicate 
that an adequate understanding of the various aspects of 
the Mass as a sacrifice had not been achieved. Whether 
the reason lies in the difficulty of the matter itself, that 
is, whether the concepts involved are to some extent 
above the comprehension of seventh grade children, of 
whether it is due to a lack of proper teaching is not 
evident from the results of this study. 
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Art of Asia. By Helen Rubissow, 
(Philosophical Library 1954, 
pages 237, 84 illustrations, price 
$6). 

In this day, many things are stir- 
ring in the largest and oldest of the 
continents, which concern and in- 
terest us. Asian events, Asian his- 
tory and culture, are timely sub- 
jects. For this reason the book Art 
of Asia should provoke more than 
average interest among readers. 


Art of Asia is a brief history. In. 


237 pages, the author essays to 
cover the art of sixteen countries 
and civilizations in Asia. She be- 
gins with the earliest known works 
of a country and in some cases ends 
with something produced in our 
time. The cultures of India, Indo- 
nesia, and Indo-China have a chap- 


ter each. Central Asia, from the 


Caucasus to Korea, has one. Sumer, 
Akhad, and Assur are treated to- 
gether as the Mesopotamian culture, 
and the Hittite unit as a separate 
one. The author devotes a chapter 
each to Persian art, the art of Arabia 
before Mohammed, and that of Tur- 
key and Islam. 

Helen Rubissow, the writer, is 
also an artist. She studied with Rus- 
sian and German masters, and has 
written another book on the art of 
Russia. She brings together many 
interesting details in this study of 
Asiatic Art. The documentary back- 
ground is almost ponderous. Foot- 
notes are neatly listed at the end of 
each chapter. 

_ Such a book as this, seeking brev- 
ity, might have been more selective 
in its choice of material. Sometimes 
good and bad art are treated with 
equal attention. The more important 
works might have been handled 
more thoroughly, and the lesser ex- 
amples thrown out. Too, some pages 
of the book read like the descriptive 
check-list of a museum collection. 
Items could have been more care- 
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fully scrutinized, weeded, and 
grouped. Many readers would ap- 
preciate a keener scrutiny of the 
Asian artist’s peculiar and particular 
vision: did he see his compositions 
as something flat or spatial? Do his 
figures have form and modelling or 
not? What is his concept of light 
and shadow ? Does he visualize small 
areas or central figures, or embrace 
large masses of detail? Are his con- 
tours soft and nebulous or are they 
sharp and precise? Is his line deli- 
cate or bold? Are his colors and 
tones rich or pale, deep or lumi- 
nous? 

A history of art without ample 
illustrations is crippled. This his- 
tory is fairly well illustrated upon 
a good stock of paper, which allows 
clarity of tone and detail. Some of 
the illustrations are both new and 
enlightening. Some that one would 
like to see are missing. Among the 
Chinese examples, for instance, one 
missed the great Tang figurines and 
carvings; and among the Japanese, 
the masters Korin, Utamaro, and 
Hokusai. 

Helen Rubissow’s Art of Asia is 
a worthwhile commentary and a 
useful manual. 


(Rev.) AntHony Lauck, C.S.C. 


The Forgotten Ones. Ed. by Rev. 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. (The 
Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington 17, D. C. 
1955; pages 187; price $2.75). 


Father Jenks believes that handi- 
capped children are called “excep- 
tional children” because they mutely 
make an exceptional call on our 
best resources to be educated—and 
not “forgotten” as so many of them 
have been in past years. This paper- 
bound book consists of the proceed- 
ings of the Third Annual Workshop 
on Special Education of the Excep- 
tional Child, conducted at the Cath- 


olic University of America from 
June 11 to June 22, 1954. The four- 
teen contributors to this volume are 
authorities in the field of handling 
various types of handicapped chil- 
dren and most of them conducted 
one of the seminars on a special 
phase of the problem. Among the 
handicaps discussed separately at 
length are brain damages, crippled 
limbs, juvenile delinquency, blind- 
less, epilepsy, poor readers, speech 
defects, maladjustment in children, 
and cerebral palsy. 

A penetrating discussion of the 
negativism in most left-handed chil- 
dren is given by Dr. James Hayden, 
professor of psychiatry at the Cath- 
olic University of America. This 
negativism (disguised under the 
form of such traits as timidity and 
false humility) is a protest reaction 
to lack of maternal attention and may 
be a sign of an infantile psycho- 
neurosis. 

Sister Mary Liberalis  Gier, 
F.M.M., shows how Catholic edu- 
cation can make provisions so that a 
crippled leg will not result in a 
crippled mind. She points out one 
good reason for including crippled 
children in classes with normal chil- 
dren. “After all, the normal child of 
today may be the employer of to- 
morrow. If he remembers that 
Johnny in his class was badly 
crippled and was much better at 
arithmetic that he, he will prob- 
ably give Johnny the position of 
bookkeeper for which he applied.” 

Mary Elizabeth Walsh, in dis- 
cussing delinquency and the socially 
maladjusted child, points out the 
“need of greater emphasis on special 
training of the intellect and will for 
children who are subject to extraor- 
dinary temptations in their environ- 
ment.” 

Father Jenks does an arresting 
study on the effect on the eyes of 
oxygen in the incubators in which 
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Teaching Sisters 


prefer the 


SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


Regular Edition 


Rg teach their students to pray 
Mass, more teaching Sisters 
mend the regular edition of the 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MIS- 
SAL than any other daily missal. 
They like its simplified arrange- 
ment, its concise and accurate 
marginal notes, and _ its helpful 
liturgical commentaries that aid 
them in stimulating their students 
to form lifetime habits of actual 
participation in the Mass! 


RETAIL PRICES OF THE REGULAR 
EDITION: 


OR — Black imitation leather, 
edges $ 3.75 
1R — Imitation leather, dull 
finish, red edges 6.25 
TYR — Imitation leather, red 
under gold edges 7.00 
2R — Genunine leather, red under 
gold edges 9.50 
5¥2R — Genuine Morocco, bur- 
nished red edges 10.00 
5R — Genuine Morocto, red 
under gold edges , 
SHR — Genuine Morocco, leather 
lined, red under gold 
edges : 
6HR — Genuine Morocco, leather 
under gold 
edges, in red, blue, green, 
brown 16.00 
7HR — White Morocco, leather 
lined, gold edges 11.00 


AVAILABLE AT ALL 
CATHOLIC CHURCH GOODS 
OR BOOK DEALERS 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 


413-417 Sibley Street 





premature babies are placed. One 
out of eight premature babies turns 
blind in the first few months of his 
life. Every year 280,000 babies are 
born prematurely in this country 
alone. Dr. Szewezyk of East St. 
Louis, Illinois, felt that control of the 
oxygen in the incubator might pre- 
vent this blindness. 

Salvatore G. DiMichael lists the 
basic psychological needs of the 
handicapped as follows: (1) need for 
a wholesome self-regard; (2) need 
for a reliance upon self; (3) need 
for a satisfying work life; (4) need 
for close companionship; (5) need 
for belonging to a group; and (6) 
need for faith in a Divine Provi- 
dence. 

Eleanore Whiteleather gives some 
interesting case histories of epilepsy, 
rheumatic heart, polio, mental re- 
tardation and cretinism in children. 

Remedial reading is discussed by 
Sister Mary Nila Steinbach, O.S.F. 
Reading retardation means : “A sixth 
grade child whose reading level is 
sixth grade but whose capacity level 
is eighth grade is two years re- 


tarded, while one in grade six whose | 
reading level is third grade and his | 
capacity level is third grade, is not | 
retarded.” I think this distinction, | 


pointed out by Sister Mary, is im- 
portant. In her study of 300-400 pre- 
school children and their progress in 
first grade reading, she found the 
following range of scores: chrono- 
logical-age ranged from five years, 
six months to seven years, seven 
months ; the mental age of these chil- 


dren ranged from four years, six | 
months (one year below their age) 
to seven years, seven months; the | 


1.Q. range was from 69 to 161. 

Dr. Letitia Raubicheck had some 
interesting things to say about speech 
correction, the field in which she is 
an authority. Mrs. 


dents at the workshop visited their 
Center and worked with the children. 


Lillian V. Nunn, in writing on arts | 


and crafts, points out that for the 
frustrated child, expressing himself 


through art may become a thera- 


peutic measure. 
This handbook is a valuable refer- 


ence to make one knowledgable | 


about the extent and range of handi- 
caps in children and provides a basis 
for understanding our responsibility 
towards exceptional children. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 





St. Hilaire and | 
Mary Ann Reilly give their findings | 
about the cerebral palsy child. Stu- | 


. « « eminently 
useful...” 


a catechism for 
Con irmation 


by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS 


ae 


an eminently useful 
booklet, carefully written . . 
explains all that the child must 
know for Confirmation.” 


—The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review 


M 32pp. MM Illustrated. 25¢ 
@ Quant. disc. ORDER NOW. 


D. Farrell Co. 


526 Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 


or your Catholic Bookstore 


— RENT — 
CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
of 
FINE QUALITY 


Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N_Y 
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The Empty Room. By Vincent A. 
McCrossen (Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y., 1955), pages 153; 
price $2.75. 


The author of this provocative 
essay, Vincent McCrossen, as pro- 
fessor of literary backgrounds of 
European history, Jesuit Boston 
College, is undeniably capable of 
dealing philosophically, and poeti- 
cally too, with a thesis which veri- 
tably bristles with international 
problems. For the “empty room” is 
the sanctuary set aside for prayer 
or meditation or perhaps better 
“soul-searching” by our geo-poli- 
ticians and geo-diplomats. , 

Quite some time ago, in company 
with an interested clerical acquaint- 
ance, I approached with understand- 
able curiosity this same “empty 
room” which has captivated the 
imagination of Mr. McCrossen. 
Now, having carefully considered 
this gentleman’s reflections, it has 
become evident that many of his 
own conclusions have since to a 
lesser degree occupied my fancy, too. 
Accordingly, we might suggest that 
The Empty Room should be a wel- 
come addition to the library or to 
the desk not merely of the average 
bibliophile like myself, but also of 
the global diplomat who may on 
occasion take a curious interest in 
the United Nations’ very very 
empty, if not emptiest, of all rooms. 

Part I of this timely volume, 
limited though it is to a meagre 
sixty pages, is by far the better por- 
tion of the author’s thesis, although 
Part II, reverberating as it does 
with the shouting Voices of the Na- 
tions, deserves great praise, too. 
But it is the lesson of Part I, ex- 
pressed as it is in almost apocalyptic 
language, which will remain per- 
manently in our minds. 

Who built me? Why did they 
build me? Why am I so heartlessly 
heartless? Why am I only a ghost? 
A ghost of lost causes. A ghost of 
consciences. A ghost of convictions. 
A ghost of prayers. A ghost of hopes. 
There I am; and must I so remain, 
a ghost? I am empty because I am a 
ghost, built by ghosts ! 

Mr. McCrossen’s conclusion, 
which of course he develops in Part 
Il, is inevitablé=* attually the 
“empty room” by its very emptiness 
cries out to us as once did the stones 
of Jerusalem literally cry out to the 
empty streets of the Holy City: I 
am filled, filled —with the voices 
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of the nations! The voices of the 
nations had to come to me, the 
empty room. The true voices of the 
nations. Hear them. Listen to them. 
Laudate Dominum, omnes gentes! 
Laudate eum, omnes populi! 

This is the appeal of the be- 
leaguered conscience of the wounded 
world, whether its Voice prays in 
English, or in Russian, in Hebrew, 
in German, or in Chinese, or in any 
tongue spoken by countless other 
nations ’ Laudate Dominum. 

So much truth is proclaimed in 
the pages of this slim little book, 
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Catholic Educators Profer the Neus - - - 
ey REPUBLIC BOOKS 


WORKBOOK SERIES — 


Fundamental Activities in Biology 
Fundamental Activities in Chemistry 
Fundamental Activities in General Science 
Fundamental Activities in Physics 1.15 
Basic Chemical Mathematics 15 
Laboratory Experiments in Chemistry 15 
Laboratory Experiments in Chemistry (With Tests)  .80 
Laboratory Experiments in Physics 75 
Laboratory Experiments in Physics (With Tests) .80 
Guide to First Year Latin ' 48 
Workbook for National Problems 1.00 
American History—World History .75 85 
New York State: History and Constitution Ad 
America and the World (Cloth) 2.00 
Basic Units in Chemistry (Cloth) 1.65 
Basic Units in Biology (Cloth) 1.65 
Basic Units in Physics (Cloth) 1.65 ‘ 
Mastery Units in Physics 15 


Digest of High School Mathematics (Cloth) 3.00 
.\ Basic Units in Business Arithmetic 85. 
Basic Units in Business Arithmetic (Cloth) 1.65 
Repasemos (2-Year Spanish) — (3-Year Spanish) 50 
Spanish Verb Chart 25 
Basic Units in English Three Years 85 
Basic Units in English Four Years 85 
Basic Exer. Bookkeeping First Year 70 
Handbook of Social Studies (Cloth) 3.50 
Basic Units in Citizenship Education 65 
Reviewing English 3 Years (GIANT SERIES) 45 


Reviewing English 4 Years (GIANT SERIES) 


REVIEW DIGEST SERIES 30¢ each 


Elementary Algebra* 
Intermediate Algebra* 


Tenth Year Mathematics* 


All prices are net school prices 
Write to Mr. A. L. Corrado for examination copies . . . 


REPUBLIC BOOK COMPANY 
115 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


in its provocative analysis of the 
ethos of the United Nations gathered 
together in. New York, that one 
might pay it an unique compliment. 
It unquestionably stands sus generis 
in the fall literary panorama. 

Yet, we might venture a criticism 
which we propose in no unkindly 
a spirit to the author’s consideration. 
Many of his readers will be justifi- 
ably offended to find on page 17 the 
grouping of Mr. Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s name with the galaxy of 
“twentieth century tricksters,” from 

(Continued on page 340) 
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By BROTHER RAYMOND E. LEOPOLD, S.M. I 
Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. a 
a 
e 
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GUIDING STUDENTS 
tk 
wd it 
toward Catholic Colleges | : 
to 
m 
WE LIVE IN A TIME OF CRISIS, whether considered from life, can be had only in our Catholic colleges. Surveys, PF 
the viewpoint of our domestic or international life. On numerous as they are interesting, prove the fact that be 
the homefront, moral disintegration seems to be the attendance by a Catholic at a non-Catholic college is a e 
evident characteristic of our American way of life, a dis- serious danger to the faith of that person. But this is by 
integration common to all levels of society, to all walks taking a negative attitude toward this problem—what - 
of life, and even to the primary institutions of the family the student in attendance at the non-Catholic college can 
and the State. Yet, despite this moral decline, the world lose. Rather, it might be more profitable to take a posi- - 
of today must needs look to the United States for leader- tive attitude and concentrate on what the Catholic Te 
ship in the fight for liberty and justice for all men. youth can gain by attendance at a Catholic college. If . 
What is needed is sound leadership at home in order we, teachers of high school students, can convince our ” 
to bring about sound leadership abroad. Yet, this leader- pupils of the tremendous advantages for their own 
ship is missing. True, we do have leaders, in one sense spiritual life as Catholics and as Catholic Americans to 
of the term; but we lack real leadership in the true be achieved through attendance at our Catholic colleges, 
sense of the term, the leadership of many men imbued we might possibly take an important step on the road to 
with the principles of Christ, men who believe and act channelling the leaders of our Catholic high schools into 
in accordance with the Christian moral principles. This our Catholic colleges. 
leadership should be supplied by the Catholic graduates Of course, this requires that we systematically edu- 
of our Catholic colleges. cate our students in the importance of the spiriual in ' 
their personal life and in the fact that their aa of 
The Top-Flight Material growth and development can be fostered only by atten- plar 
It is rather evident that the hoped-for leaders are not dance at the Catholic college of their choice. Correspond- lege 
forthcoming. There could be, and probably are, several ingly, besides educating the child we must also make a mak 
reasons for this. Certainly, it would be unfair and un- serious attempt to educate the parents, who, after all, - 
just to place the blame for the situation entirely on our make the final decision. Too often our Catholic parents deac 
Catholic colleges, accusing them of failing to educate for develop the attitude that the Catholic education of their scho 
leadership. Rather, might not the problem be that our child is perfect and complete when the child has gradu- T 
Catholic colleges are not receiving the top-flight material ated from the Catholic elementary and Catholic High | *4SP 
with which to work, the best graduates of our Catholic school, and that a Catholic college education is not essen- a he 
high schools? It is not possibly the case that the really tial, and possibly not even desirable. Or they believe 
potential leaders of our Catholic youth attend the non- that the advantages for their son in attending a non- 
Catholic colleges and universities ? Catholic school far outweigh the disadvantages, more 
It would be foolish indeed to deny the fact that, if especially if the college in question is one of the so-called Distr 
the Church is to show the way in our American way of “name” schools, schools whose alumni are especially 
life of today, we need the potential leaders of tomorrow prominent in the field of secular endeavor. Due to a 
in our Catholic colleges. Undoubtedly, there are men lack of education, a knowledge of the dangers to which 
today who have not had the advantages of a college edu- they are exposing their child, or very possibly, in dis- | 
- cation and yet are recognized leaders; yet this breed, regard for those dangers, the parents choose the non- 
possibly common during the early industrial growth of Catholic school. Hence the need to educate parents to a 
our country, is fast disappearing. In our modern society, proper standard of values. 
where specialization is a necessity, specialized instruc- Calif 
tion and_ knowledge can be found only on the: college Proper Guidance Program ] 
level. This phase of a Catholic high school education, the 
proper choice of a college, necessitates a sound guid- 
Positive Stand ance program in our Catholic high schools, a guidance { 


Correspondingly, it is an easily recognized truth that program that is vocational in the broad meaning of the 
a true Catholic education, an education for a Christian term, one that functions, not only in the senior year of 
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high school, by which time most students have already 
made their choice, but which also functions throughout 
all four years. Unless we start with the freshmen, ori- 
entating their minds to a proper way of thinking, and 
continue to do so during the sophomore and junior 
years, the efforts expended during the senior year 
will most likely be in vain. 

But some of this responsibility rests also with the 
colleges. We, who are in Catholic education, realize that 
the funds at our disposal are limited ; this is true, whether 
it be the Catholic grade school, high school, or college. 
Consequently, our Catholic colleges find it impossible 
to compete with the number of scholarships offered by 
many of the non-Catholic schools. One solution to the 
problem might be to exercise more care in awarding the 
limited scholarships that our Catholic colleges can offer, 
awarding them on the basis not of native intelligence, 
but on the potential qualities of true leadership that the 
individual requesting aid demonstrates. 

A little more organized and a better co-ordinated at- 
tempt to recruit the potential leaders might be in order. 
Too many of our Catholic colleges wait until the end, 
or near the end of the scholastic year, before they make 
any serious attempt to interest the graduates of our 


Catholic high schools in their respective schools. 


Aid from Alumni 


And yet another force, not fully exploited by our 
Catholic colleges, is a well-organized, well-functioning 
alumni association, whose prime purpose would be to 
direct the best students in their area to their Alma Mater. 
The alumni of many of the non-Catholic colleges of note 
are especially active, contacting the schools almost at 
the very beginning of the school year to find out the 
names of the best that the school has to offer, and then 
working on both the parents and the child. Would that 
our Catholic college alumni were just as zealous and 
just as well organized. 

We all recognize the problem. It is easy enough to 
state, that to produce a Catholic leadership in our coun- 
try our Catholic colleges must get the best of the grad- 
uates of our Catholic high schools, and do the most with 
them. The problem is easy to state, but the solution is 
difficult to find. Yet it is a problem that requires a close 
examination and a serious attempt to find the right 
solution, for upon the solving of this problem might well 
depend the future influence of the Catholic church in 
the United States. 


GO TO A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


Who can say when decisions are made as to the choice 
of a Catholic college? All agree on the advantages of 
planning early. This present “Go to a Catholic Col- 
lege” feature has been timed for January so that it may 
make both students and faculties Catholic college con- 
scious during the month that precedes the February 1st 
deadline which so many Catholic colleges have set for 
scholarship applications from high school students. 

The following list of Catholic colleges includes the 
auspices under which each functions. This is done as 
a help to meeting possible student preferences, whether 


these flow from a desire for continuing with the same 
teaching order under whose influence a student may have 
been in grade and high school, or stem from one of 
the various other influences, such as a particular retreat 
master. 

For easier reference, the list is classified under uni- 
versities, colleges, junior colleges, and normal schools, 
with divisions by men’s and women’s institutions. Going 
one step further, the list recapitulates, as required, in a 
final listing of coeducational institutions. 


UNIVERSITIES FOR MEN 


District of Columbia 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Hierarchy of the United States 
Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Society of Jesus 


California 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 
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University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, California 
Society of Jesus 
Connecticut 
Fairfield University 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Society of Jesus 


Illinois 
De Paul University 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Vincentian Fathers 
Loyola University of Chicago 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Society of Jesus 
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Cheosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


A four-year college for men and women, day and 
resident (residence facilities for women in approved 
homes off campus), St. Norbert College was founded 
in 1898 by the Premonstratensian Order of priests, 
receiving its charter from the State of Wisconsin 
with full power to grant academic degrees. 


LOCATION 


St. Norbert College is situated on the banks of the Fox River 
in the city of West De Pere, Wisconsin, about 5 miles from 
Green Bay. The College is easily reached by trains from 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, by State Highways 32, 41 
and 57, by several bus lines, and Austin Staubel Field is but 
4 miles from the campus for those who prefer air travel. 
Address communications regarding admission to: Director of 
Admissions, St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin. 


ACCREDITATION 


St. Norbert College is a member of and is accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. It is ap- 
proved by the State Department of Public Instruction of Wis- 
consin for the preparation of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Since St. Norbert College exists for the preservation, spread, 
and interpretation of Catholic culture, its Faculty interprets 
its function in terms of the following objectives: 1. To enable 
students to pursue their college education. and further their 
personal development in a Catholic environment according to 
Catholic principles and ideals. 2. To afford its students the 
knowledge, skills and appreciations necessary to successful and 
happy living as citizens of their country. 3. To offer at least 
the basis of a professional training which will help its students 
to earn a living. 4. To promote the general welfare by coop- 
erating in appropriate community, state, and national enter- 
prises. 5. To maintain a flexible program designed to meet 
the needs of its students. 


FACULTY 
Priests of the Premonstratensian Order (O.Praem), lay men 


and lay women. 
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ST. NORBERT COLLEGE 


LIBRARY 


The main library contains over 50,000 volumes. The large 
Biological Library is available to properly qualified students 
through the members of the department staff. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (Philosophy, Economics, Education, English). 

Bachelor of Science (Physics, Biology, History, Education, 
Economics, Mathematics, Business Administration). 

ROTC Commission in Regular Army and in Army Reserve. 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


Division of Philosophy, made up of Departments of Education 
including Physical Education, and Library Science and 
Religion. 

Division oj Languages and Literature, made up of the Depart- 
ments of English, Foreign Languages (Modern and 
Classical) and courses in Expression and Journalism. 

Division of Social Science, made up of the Departments of 
Economics, History and Psychology, with the attached 
courses in Geography, Military Science and Sociology. 

Division of Natural Sciences, made up of the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics, with the 
attached courses in Drawing and Geography. 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Student Health and Guidance Programs; Annual Retreat; 
Freshman Orientation Program; Placement Service; Formal 
and Informal functions. 


College Societies and Clubs: Alpha Delta (National Honorary 
Journalistic Fraternity), Alpha Delta Gamma, Alpha Phi 
Omega (National Service Fraternity), American Chemical So- 
ciety—Student Affiliates, Catholic Action Study Club, Choral 
Union, Collegiate Players (Dramatic Productions), Delta 
Epsilon Sigma (National Catholic Scholastic Honorary Frater- 
nity), Des Peres Staff (The Yearbook), Future Teachers 
Society, Holy Name (Catholic Students), Infantry Club 
(Advanced Military), Lambda Sigma Nu (Sorority), Lancers 
(Military), Male Chorus (Concert Singing), R. O. T. C. Band 
(Military and Concert Music), The Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin, Third Order of St. Norbert (Advanced Religious 
Group), Times Staff (Campus Journalism), Varsity Club 
(Monogram “N” Athletes). 
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Athletics: Intercollegiate football, basketball, track, golf, ten- 
nis, rifle marksmanship; same sports in the intramural program 
with the addition of boxing, baseball, fencing, wrestling. 


ADMISSIONS: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


In order to be admitted to St. Norbert College prospective 
students must comply with the following regulations: A. Write 
to the Director of Admissions for application blanks. B. Fill 
out the College official blanks which they will receive, and have 
the principal of the high school from which they graduated send 
a copy of their scholastic record to the St. Norbert Director 
of Admissions. This record will not be accepted if presented by 
the student, but must come directly from his high school. It 
should contain his rank in the graduating class and his Senior 
psychological test rating. C. In such cases where the applicant 
has already received some college education an official tran- 
script direct from the previous college must be filed at St. 
Norbert. As soon as the foregoing credentials have been ac- 
cepted as satisfying the St. Norbert admission requirements, 
they will be filed permanently with the Registrar as college 
property. Admission may be obtained by certification, by exami- 


nation, or by transfer from another institution of higher 
learning. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


For admission to the College, the applicant must have at least 
16 units of acceptable credit for high-school work from the 
groups listed: Group 1 (all units required): English (3); 
History (1); Algebra (1); Plane Geometry (1); Science (1). 
Group 2 (at least 6 units from this group): Fourth Year 


English (1) ; Latin (2-4) ; Greek (2-4) ; German (2-4) ; French 
(2-4); Spanish (2-4); History (%-1); Advanced Algebra 
(%) ; Solid Geometry (14) ; Trigonometry (14) ; Physiography 
(%). Physiology (42); Astronomy (%); Botany (14); Zool- 
ogy (1%); Chemistry (1); Physics (1). Group 3 (not more 
than 3 units may be counted) : Commercial, vocational, music, 
art and similar subjects credited toward high-school graduation. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 
Tuition 
Board 
Rooms (two men occupants) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full and partial scholarships are available. For 
information write College Scholarship Committee. 
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STUDENT AID 


St. Norbert College offers Assistancies, Grant-in-Aid, Student 
Loans and opportunities fo: student employment to those whose 
work and needs merit this help toward student expenses. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top row: aerial view of campus; ROTC on 
parade; St. Norbert Military Ball. 


Opposite page, second row: St. Norbert “co-eds” between 
classes; battery of microscopes for biology classes; Student 
Union. 


This page, top row: men and women of St. Norbert’s; facing 
residence and main buildings; cornerstone-laying for Fine 
Arts Building. 


This page, second row: student song-fest; honoring Bishop 
Sheen at Commencement ; men’s dining-hall. 





UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CONDUCTED BY THE FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF JESUS, Marquette is a fully-accredited, co- 
educational institution offering training and degrees 
in most of the professions. The student will find 
Marquette to be a pleasant, tradition-laden school 
thriving in a great American metropolis. 


Degrees are offered in the following fields: 


Business Administration Law 
Dental Hygiene Liberal Arts 
Dentistry Medical Technology 
Edacation Medicine 
Engineering Nursing 
Graduate Studies Physical Therapy 
Journalism Speech 

Summer Session 


For Dates, Bulletins and Further Information, write 


Director of Admissions, Dept. CE, 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Devoted to 
Liberal Arts 
Since 1904 


Fully 
Accredited 


In the Heart of 
Vermont’s 


Vacationland 


ST. MICHAEL’S ‘i Feree ROT 
nae 


Winooski Park 
Vermont 


New Science 
Building And 


Dormitories. 


Indiana 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


Louisiana 
Loyola University 


New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Society of Jesus 
Massachusetts 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 
Michigan 


University of Detroit 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
Society of Jesus 
Minnesota 


Saint John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
Benedictine Fathers 

Missouri 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 


Nebraska 


The Creighton University 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Society of Jesus 


New Jersey 


Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 


New York 


Fordham University 
Fordham, New York 58, New York 
Society of Jesus 

Saint John’s University 


Brooklyn 6, New York 
Congregation of the Mission 


Niagara University 
Niagara University P. O., New York 
Vincentian Fathers 


Saint Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
Franciscan Fathers 


Ohio 


John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 

University of Dayton 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
Society of Mary 

Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 
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Oregon 
University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 


LA SALLE COLLEGE 
Congregation of Holy Cross 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, P lvani 
eine eh the Sah hae A Catholic College for Men 


University of Scranton Established 1863 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Society of Jesus 










Villanova University 


Villanova, Pennsylvania ; CONDUCTED BY THE 
degnnen nee BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 







Texas 
Saint Mary’s University of San Antonio 
San Antonio 7, Texas Day and evening programs leading 
Society of Mary ‘to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
Washington and Bachelor of Science 
Gonzaga Universit . 
eae el, Ac ie Four Modern Residence Halls on Campus 


Society of Jesus 
Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 


For information, write 







Director of Admissions 





Society of Jesus 
Wisconsin LaSalle College 
Marquette University 20th and Olney Avenue : 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
Society of Jesus 


See facing page for additional information. 








UNIVERSITIES FOR WOMEN 


Louisiana 


Xavier University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People 


QUINCY COLLEGE 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
















Education for modern life 










in the spirit of St. Francis 





COLLEGES FOR MEN 


Alabama 
Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill, Alabama 
Society of Jesus 
California 
Saint Mary's College 


St. Mary’s College, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
















Coeducational 
Fully Accredited 


Since 1860, the only 4 year Catholic 
College in the State of Illinois outside 



























Colorado Chicagoland. 
Regis College 
Denver 11, Colorado write: 
- Bae of. ene THE REGISTRAR 
pm a ata QUINCY COLLEGE 
ournier institute o echnology 
Motel ante QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Visitation Fathers 


January 1956 


BENEDICTINE ABBEY SCHOOLS 


St. Procopius College and Academy 
25 Miles West of Chicago 
Lisle, Illinois 


Fully Accredited 
Modern Equipment—Large Gymnasium 
All Major Sports in Season 


Address the Reverend Rector 


ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 
Lisle, Mlinois 


teat ieiihdiaaiietien tinh eenetenmnienieicaetl 


met ee et eR ee eH He Hee ee er eer ee rr ree 


LEWIS COLLEGE 


LOCKPORT, ILLINOIS 


Offers prospective men and women students 
. A 670 acre campus in the country. 


. The fastest growing Catholic college in the 
nation. 


. Intercollegiate athletic competition in football, 
basketball, baseball, golf and track. 


. A faculty 40% 
holders. 


staffed by Ph.D. degree 


. Class “A” university accreditation, the highest 
granted. 


CATHOLIC CO-EDUCATIONAL APPLY EARLY 


Lewis College ; 
Lockport, Illinois 
Archdiocese of Chicago 
See display on this page for additional information. 


Saint Procopius College 
Lisle, Illinois 
Benedictine Fathers 
See display on this page for additional information. 


Sheil Institute 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Catholic laymen 


Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 
Franciscan Fathers of the Sacred Heart: ‘Province 
See display on page 301 for additional information. 


Indiana 


Saint Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Indiana 
Society of the Precious Blood 
See displays on pages 303-304. 


lowa 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Archdiocese of Dubuque 
Saint Ambrose College 
Davenport, Iowa 
Diocese of Davenport 


Saint Benedict’s College 
Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Fathers 


Kentucky 


Bellarmine College 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville 


La Mennais College 
Alfred, Maine 
Brothers of Christian Instruction 


St. Francis College 
Biddeford, Maine 
Franciscan Fathers 


Maryland 
Loyola College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Society of Jesus 
Mount Saint Mary’s College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Diocesan Clergy 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack College 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Augustinian Fathers 


Stonehill College 
North Easton, Massachusetts 
Holy Cross Fathers 
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Assumption College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Assumptionist Fathers 









LE MOYNE COLLEGE 


Syracuse 3, New York 
College of the Holy Cross 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 


Michigan 
Saint Mary’s College 


Orchard Lake, Michigan 
Diocesan Clergy 





Minnesota 


College of Saint Thomas 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Archdiocesan Clergy 













A Jesuit College for Men and Women 
Fully Accredited 











Saint Mary’s College 
Winona, Minnesota 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Industrial Relations and Business Administration 

















Missouri 
Rockhurst College 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 


Guidance Center — Residence for Men 
Cooperative Nursing Program 









with St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse 







For Information write: 





Montana 
Carroll College 


Helena, Montana 
Diocesan Clergy 
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Le Moyne College 





New Hampshire 


Saint Anselm’s College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Benedictine Fathers 


Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N.Y. 










New Jersey 
Saint Peter’s College 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
Society of Jesus 

















JOSEPHS 
COLLEGE 


Collegeville, 
Indiana = 





New Mexico 
Saint Michael’s College 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


New York 
Iona College 
New Rochelle, New York 


i oe A FULLY ACCREDITED COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Christian Brothers of Ireland ee eee” 




























Manhattan College LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 











Say A Re yes 


Riverdale, New York 71, New York TEACHER TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Brothers of the Christian Schools ACCOUNTING, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Saint Bernardine of Siena College COMBINED PROGRAMS IN AGRICULTURE ¢ 
Loudonville, New York AND IN AERONAUTICAL, CHEMICAL, CIVIL 
Order of Friars Minor ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL E 
Saint Francis College AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING } 
Brooklyn 31, New York PREPARATORY COURSES IN DENTISTRY, R 


Franciscan Brothers 


LAW, MEDICINE, AND THEOLOGY 
Saint Joseph's 


















Canisius College . situated near Rensselaer, Indiana is 80 


Buffalo, New York miles southeast of Chicago. . . . by choice a “small college” : 
_ : fae eee ee — a large faculty .. . . average enrollment of 750 and faculty ; 
Society of Jesus of 65... . modern facilities on beautiful 130-acre campus . 

. ; adequately provides for the moral, cultural, social, and physical 

St. John Fisher College development of its students. 


Reaeieeeey: Dives. Peeks For further information address . . ADMISSIONS COUNSELOR 
Basilian Fathers 


BOX E Collegeville, Ind. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS for RELIGIOUS 


Taught by a dedicated faculty in a healthy, 
quiet, and religious atmosphere 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
THEOLOGY PROGRAM 


Fully Accredited 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


Collegeville, Indiana 
For Further Information Write: Summer Sessions Director 


Le Moyne College 
Syracuse 3, New York 
Society of Jesus 
See display on preceding page for additional infor- 
mation. 


North Carolina 
Belmont Abbey College 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Benedictine Fathers 


Ohio 
The College of Steubenville 


Steubenville, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third Order Regula 


Pennsylvania 
La Salle College 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools 

See display on page 301 for additional information. 
Saint Joseph College 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 
Saint Francis College 

Loretto, Pennsylvania 

The Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
Gannon College 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Diocese of Erie 
Saint Vincent College 

Latrobe, Pennsylvania 

Benedictine Fathers 


SAINT JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
Founded 1851 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
OFFERS DEGREE COURSES IN: 


LIBERAL ARTS SCIENCE PLUS AIR FORCE R.0.7.C. 

Economics Biology Cc ative Plon i 

English Chemistry Physics-Electronics 

Political Science Physics *es ee @ @ 

Psychology Pre-Medical Graduate Studies 

History Pre-Dental in Chemistry 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Finance Summer Session (coed) 
Marketing Evening Division (coed) 


Excellent residence facilities on the campus 


Accounting 
Industry 


King’s College 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Holy Cross Fathers 


Rhode Island 


Providence College 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Dominican Fathers 
See facing page for additional information. 


Tennessee 
Christian Brothers College 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


Texas 


Saint Edward’s University 
Austin 1, Texas 
Brothers of Holy Cross 


University of St. Thomas 
Houston, Texas 
Basilian Fathers 


Vermont 


Saint Michael's College 
Winooski Park, Vermont 
Society of St. Edmund 
See display on page 300 for additional information. 


Washington 
Saint Martin’s College 
Olympia, Washington 
Benedictine Fathers 


West Virginia 
Wheeling College 
Wheeling College, West Virginia 
Jesuit Fathers 


Wisconsin 
Saint Norbert College 


West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Premonstratensian Fathers 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 
California 


Immaculate Heart College 

Los Angeles, California 

Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Marymount College 

Los Angeles 24, California 

Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Los Angeles 49, California 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


College of the Holy Name 
Oakland 12, California 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary - 
See display on page 306 for additional information. 
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PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE 





COURSES: 
1. Arts (Classics 


Legal) 







PSUS tae kee CAME ones ae en ae ee a 


Science — Education — Letters — Modern Languages — 
Philosophy — Biology — Pre-Medical — Pre-Dental — Pre- 


2. Science (Chemistry — Physics — Business Administration, 
Accounting — Business Administration, Management) 


Army R.O.T.C. Program 


FOR CATALOGUE WRITE TO 
REGISTRAR, PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 
PROVIDENCE 8, R.1I. 


A FULLY ACCREDITED 
CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE FOR MEN, 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS, 

WITH 79 ACRES OF CAMPUS, | 
MODERN, COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
BUILDINGS, AND AN IDEAL LOCATION 
IN A METROPOLITAN CITY 





UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF PRIESTS OF THE 
DOMINICAN ORDER, 
WITH A TEACHING TRADITION 
THAT GOES BACK 
TO THE YEAR 1221 














— Social Science — History and Political 


COLLEGE of the HOLY NAME 


Oakland 12, California 


in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
the cultural center of the West 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for women 
offering 
B.A., B.M., B.S. DEGREES 
in 


Art 

Biological Sciences 

Chemistry 

Drama 

Education 
Elementary, Secondary 
Nursing, Physical 

English 

Foreign Languages 
French, German, Italian 
Latin, Spanish 

Mathematics 

Medical Laboratory Technicianship 

Music and Music Education 

Philosophy 

Social Sciences 
Economics-Sociology, History 
Political Science, Psychology 

Social Work 

Speech 


M.A. DEGREE 
in 
Drama Music Education 
English Social Sciences 
Enjoy summer sessions in cool California 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


West Hartford, Connecticut 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Resident and Day Students 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Confers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, 
Nursing, Premedical, Secretarial Science, 
and Teacher Training Programs 


For information write to the Registrar 





Annhurst College 
South Woodstock, Connecticut 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Daughters of the Holy Ghost 


Courses leading to B. A. in liberal arts, sciences, 
mathematics, commerce, and education. Also an 
Associate degree in a two-year Secretarial course. 


Apply to the Registrar 








College of Notre Dame 
Belmont, California 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 

San Francisco College for Women 
Lone Mountain, San Francisco 18, California 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 

The Dominican College of San Rafael 
San Rafael, California 
Sisters of St. Dominic 

San Diego College for Women 
Alcala Park, San Diego 10, California 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Colorado 


Loretto Heights College 
Loretto, Colorado 


Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 


Connecticut 
Albertus Magnus College 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Annhurst College 

South Woodstock, Connecticut 

Daughters of the Holy Ghost 

See display on this page for additional information. 
Saint Joseph College 

West Hartford, Connecticut 

Sisters of Mercy 

See display on this page for additional information. 


District of Columbia 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Trinity College 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


Florida 


Barry College 
Miami 38, Florida 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Illinois 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
Mundelein College 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Saint Francis Xavier College for Women 
Chicago 15, Illinois 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
College of Saint Francis 
Joliet, Illinois 
Sisters of Saint Francis of Mary Immaculate 
Rosary College 
River Forest 
Sisters of St. Dominic of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 
See facing page for additional information. 
Indiana 
Marian College 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sisters of St. Francis of Oldenburg, Indiana 


See display on page 316 for additional information. 
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Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
Sisters of Providence 


Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
See display on page 319 for additional information. 


Saint Francis College 
Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph of the 
Perpetual Adoration 


lowa 
Clarke College 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Sisters of Charity, B. V. M. 
Marycrest College 
Davenport, Iowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 
Briar Cliff College 
Sioux City 17, lowa 
Sisters of Saint Francis of the Holy Family 


Kansas 
Mount Saint Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 
Saint Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 
Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth 
Saint Mary of the Plains College 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Wichita 
Marymount College 
Salina, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia, Kansas 


Kentucky 
Nazareth College 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
Nazareth College 
Nazareth, Kentucky 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 


Ursuline College 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 
Ursuline Nuns 


Villa Madonna College 
Covington, Kentucky 
Sisters of Divine Providence; 
the Sisters of Notre Dame; 
and the Sisters of St. Benedict 
Brescia College 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
Ursuline Nuns 


Louisiana 


St. Mary’s Dominican College 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Sisters of St. Dominic 

College of the Sacred Heart 
Grand Coteau, Louisiana 

Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Jenuary 1956 























































COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Liberal Arts, Sciences, Fine Arts 
Home Economics 

Business Administration 

Teacher Training for 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Convent Station, N. J. 


An International Institution 


Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois 57: : : 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Simsinawa, Wisconsin 
mfers degrees of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Prepares students for teaching positions in parochial and 
public schools on elementary and secondary levels. 

Home Economics courses train students for work as labora- 
tory demonstrators, dieticians, technicians and as teachers 
of home economics. For further information write Box 500 


Rosary College 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 

















SO ee aes 















Catholic College 


for Women 






for information 





address Registrar 





Nazareth College 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
















Maine 
College of Our Lady of Mercy 
Portland 5, Maine 
Sisters of Mercy 


Maryland 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 


Mount St. Agnes College 
Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 


Saint Joseph College 
Emmitsburgh, Maryland 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 


Massachusetts 


Emmanuel College 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


Newton College of the Sacred Heart 
Newton 59, Massachusetts 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Regina Coeli College 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Sisters of the Presentation 


Regis College 
Weston, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


College of Our Lady of the Elms 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Anna Maria College 


Paxton, Massachusetts 
Sisters of Saint Anne 


Michigan 
Madonna College 
Livonia, Michigan 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. 
Marygrove College 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Mercy College 
Detroit 19, Michigan 
Religious Sisters of Mercy 


Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic 


Aquinas College ; 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Nazareth College 
Nazareth, Michigan 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


See display on page 307 for additional information. 


Minnesota 
College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


College of Saint Scholastica 
Duluth 11, Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Benedict 

College of Saint Benedict 
St. Joseph, Minnesota 
Sisters of Saint Benedict 

College of Saint Theresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


Sisters of Saint Francis of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of Lourdes 


Missouri 
Fontbonne College 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet 
Maryville College of the Sacred Heart 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
Webster College 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 
College of Saint Teresa 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet 


Montana 
College of Great Falls 


Great Falls, Montana 
Sisters of Charity of Providence 


Nebraska 


Duchesne College 
Omaha 3, Nebraska 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 


New Hampshire 
Mount Saint Mary College 
Hooksett, New Hampshire 
Sisters of Mercy 
Rivier College 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
Sisters of the Presentation of Mary 


New Jersey 
Caldwell College 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
See facing page for additional information. 
College of Saint Elizabeth 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
Sisters of Charity 


See display on page 307 for additional information. 
Georgian Court College 

Lakewood, New Jersey 

Sisters of Mercy 


New Mexico 
College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
The Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 


New York 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71. N. Y. 
Sisters of Charity 
See display on facing page for additional information. 
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College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Ursuline Nuns 


Good Counsel College 

White Plains, New York 

Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

See display on this page for additional information. 
Ladycliff College 

Highland Falls, New York 

Sisters of Saint Francis 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, New York 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
See display on page 313 for additional information. 
Malloy College 


N. Village Ave. and Atkinson Rd., Rockville Center, 
New York 
Dominican Sisters 


Marymount College 
City Campus, 221 East 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Marymount College 
Tarrytown, New York 
Religious of. the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, New York 
Congregation of Notre Dame 


College of Saint Rose 
Albany 3, New York 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet 
Saint Joseph’s College for Women 
Brooklyn 5, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
D’Youville College 
Buffalo 1, New York 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
Rosary Hill College 
Buffalo 21, New York 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
Nazareth College of Rochester 


Rochester 18, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


Ohio 
College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 
Sisters of Charity 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States of 
America 


Notre Dame College 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 
Sisters of Notre Dame 


Ursuline College 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Ursuline Nuns 


College of Saint Mary of the Springs 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dominican Sisters 











Mary Manse College 
Toledo 10, Ohio 
Ursuline Nuns 


Oklahoma 


Benedictine Heights College 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Benedictine Sisters 
































COLLEGE OF 





MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


_ Fully Accredited 
Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 







Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science Degrees 
Elementary and Secondary Teacher Training; 
Nursing 
96-acre campus within New York City limits 


(See February 1955 
CATHOLIC EDUCATOR for details) 












Caldwell College for Women 


A Standard Four-Year College— 

For Residents and Non-Resident Students 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF SAINT DOMINIC 
100 Acres of Wooded Campus—20 Miles from New York City— 

Easily Accessible by Bus or Automobile 
Courses Offered in 9 Departments Lead to B.A. or B.S. Degree 
Library Science, Business, Music, Elementary and Secondery School 
~~ 

Teacher Training 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Associate in Arts Degree in General Secretarial Studies 
Balanced Extra-Curricular Program 
Fully Accredited 


For Catalogue Address ? 


REGISTRAR, CALDWELL COLLEGE, Caldwell, N. J. 
Tel.: CAldwell 6-3660 
























Good Counsel College 
White Plains, New York 


Fully accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compas- 
sion 


Resident and non-resident students 
B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Pre-medical, Jour- 
nalism, Teacher Training, Business Education, 
Fine Arts 


40 minutes from New York City 










ee eC ea WAITS: 0 2 are 


Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


LOCATION 


The college campus of forty acres is conveniently located in the 
beautiful residential city of White Plains, 23 miles and 40 
minutes from New York City. It is readily accessible by plane, 
train or automobile, being in close proximity to the West- 
chester Airport, the New York Central Railroad, and the 
excellent highways and parkways which lead into White Plains. 


ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 


Good Counsel College is accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and is chartered by 
the University of the State of New York as a degree-granting 
institution. The college holds membership in the following 
organizations and learned societies: National Catholic Educa- 
tional Assn., Assn. of American Colleges, American Council 
on Education, Catholic Philosophical Assn., American Library 
Assn., Catholic Library Assn., Assn. of Colleges and Universi- 
ties of the State of New York, Catholic Round Table of Science, 
American Historical Assn., National Assn. of Deans of Women, 
Middle States Assn. of Registrars, Conference of Catholic Col- 
leges and Universities of the State of New York, the American 
Assn. of School Administrators, the Catholic Renascence So- 
ciety, National Commission on Accrediting. 


A Catholic college for women, resident and day, conducted by 
the Sisters of the Divine Compassion, founded in 1923 
and chartered by the University of the State of New 
York in 1928 with the power of conferring degrees. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The fundamental principle underlying all the objectives of Good 
Counsel College is the coordination of the natural and the 
supernatural. Its philosophy of education is based on 1) An 
understanding of the true nature of man. Hence, the College 
aims to educate the whole woman, to develop her physically, 
intellectually, spiritually, morally and socially. 2) An under- 
standing of the twofold destiny of man. The College, therefore, 
aims to prepare students (a) to take their place in society as 
good and useful citizens by aiding them to meet the conditions 
and requirements for careers in tamily life, teaching, scientific 
research, business, professions, and to lay the foundation for 
advanced study in graduate and professional schools, (b) for 
their supernatural destiny by training them in the Christian 
virtues thus forming strong moral characters who will regulate 
their lives according to the principles of the Catholic Faith 
and right reason. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of the Divine Compassion, priests, lay men and lay 
women. 


LIBRARY 
20618 volumes; 199 periodicals. 
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DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts, English, French, Spanish, History, Mathe- 
matics. 

Bachelor of Sctence, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics. 
Bachelor of Science in Business Education. 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


I. Division of Liberal Arts (Art, Communication Arts, Educa- 
tion, English, Classical and Modern Foreign Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Religion, Social Sciences). 

Il. Division of Natural Sciences (Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics). 

III. Division of Business (Shorthand, Typewriting, Business 
Mathematics, Accounting, Business Law, Business Organiza- 
tion, Money Banking and Finance, Secretarial Practice). 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Academic and personal guidance 
by the Personnel Director, Class Advisors, members of the 
Faculty; Health Services; Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Services; Religious and Moral Guidance, Annual Retreat; 
Catholic Action Program. 


College Societies and Clubs: The Student Council; Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary; Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade; 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; National Federation of 
Catholic College Students; National Student Association; 
Preston Debating Society; Literary Society; Aquinas Philo- 
sophy Club; Glee Club; Campus Players; International Rela- 
tions Club; Science Club; Commerce Club; Le Cercle Francais ; 
El Circulo Castellano; Der Deutsche Verein; La Dante. 


Athletics: Physical Education Program required for the first 
two years of college with ample opportunities and facilities 
for indoor and outdoor sports. Athletic Assn. activities include 
hockey, tennis, basketball, badminton, archery, soccer, baseball, 
volley ball, skating, riding, skiing and swimming. 


Student Publications: The Prestonian (a monthly newspaper), 
Vox Studentium (semi-annual literary magazine), Vestigia 
(year book), The Counsellor (Student Council weekly). 





ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Applications for Admission should be made to The Registrar, 
Good Counsel College, White Plains, New York. The matricu- 
lation fee of $10.00 (not refundable) should accompany the 
application for admission. Candidates for the freshman class 
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must have completed 16 units of high school work in an 
approved high school and submit the following: 1) An official 
transcript of the high-school record; 2) Two letters of recom- 
mendation, one of them from the pastor; 3) A certificate of 
health; (4) The College Entrance Examination Board tests; 
(a) Scholastic Aptitude Test; (b) Two Achievement Tests. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


For admission to the B.A. Program: 16 units distributed as 
follows: English (4), Latin or a modern language (2), a 
second modern language (2), History (1), Mathematics (2), 
Science (1), electives (4). 

For admission to the B.S. Science and Business Programs: 
16 units distributed as follows: English (4), Mathematics 2)» 
foreign language (2), History (1), Science (1), electives (6). 
Satisfactory ratings on the scholastic aptitude tests and any two 
achievement tests of the College Entrance Examination Board 
are required. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Board ... dee e tees cresldeey pelea gue aan 
Room . «Sips balla od oleic tec: Dae 
Se or beg i oe oe ae Sere eee 
UOMO). (<i: soe + ce mma corbtaet 50.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Good Counsel College offers scholarships ranging from $150.00 
to $350 a year to graduates of accredited high schools. These 
scholarships are competitive and are awarded on the basis of 
the high-school record, recommendation of the Principal, and 
three tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board in 
January. Applications for Scholarships may be procured from 
the Committee on Scholarships, Good Counsel College, White 
Plains, New York. 


STUDENT AiD 


A limited number of service scholarships are available by which 
worthy students may earn part of their tuition by services 
rendered in the library, dining room, cafeteria, etc. 


Illustrations (opposite page, top row): Boarders relax; stage crew at 
work; bringing out Vestigia, the year-book; (circle) campus gardens; 
(opposite page, bottom row) Valentine Tea Dance; bacteriologists at 
work; College chapel; (this page, top row) quartet from Glee Club 
rehearses; learning the use of office machines; Mother-Daughter Com- 
munion Breakfast in students’ dining hall; (this page, bottom row) 
archery practice; Administration Building; Alumnae Children’s Day. 
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Oregon 
Marylhurst College 


Marylhurst, Oregon 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 


Pennsylvania 


Chestnut Hill College 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


Immaculata College 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus 


Mercyhurst College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 

Villa Maria College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 

Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Charity 


Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 
College Misericordia 
Dallas, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union of the United States of 
America 


Marywood College 
Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Rhode Island 


Salve Regina College 
Newport, Rhode Island 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 


South Dakota 


Mount Marty College 
Yankton, South Dakota 
Benedictine Sisters 


Tennessee 
Siena College 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Texas 


Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Texas 
Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Sisters of Divine Providence 


Our Lady of Victory College 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 
Sisters of Saint Mary of Namur 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 


Houston, Texas 
Domini Si 


Utah 


College of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Vermont 
Trinity College 
Burlington, Vermont 
Sisters of Mercy 
Washington 


Holy Name College 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 


Wisconsin 
Alverno College 


Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 

School Sisters of St. Francis 
Mount Mary College 

Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 

School Sisters of Notre Dame 
The Cardinal Stritch College 

Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 

Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 
Viterbo College 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of the 

Perpetual Adoration 
Edgewood College 

Madison 5, Wisconsin 

Sisters of St. Dominic 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR MEN 


Alabama 


Saint Bernard Junior College 
St. Bernard, Alabama 
Benedictine Fathers 


Saint Bede College 
Peru, Illinois 
Benedictine Fathers 
See page 314 for additional information. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Alabama 


Sacred Heart Junior College 
Cullman, Alabama 
Sisters of St. Benedict 


District of Columbia 


Georgetown Visitation Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 
Visitation Nuns 
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MANHATTANVILEE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


PURCHASE NEW YORK 


Liberal arts college 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Four year course leading to A.B., Mus.B., B.F.A. degrees. 


Resident and Day Students 


Scholarships available to qualified students. 


For particulars address: The Registrar. 


Telephone: WHite Plains 6-9600 





Immaculata Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Hlinois 
Springfield Junior College 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ursulines of the Roman Union 


Indiana 


Ancilla Domini College 
Donaldson, Indiana 
Sisters, Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ 


lowa 


Mount Mercy Junior College 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Sisters of Mercy 


Mount Saint Clare College 
Clinton, Iowa 
Sisters of Saint Francis 


Ottumwa Heights College 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 


Kansas 
Donnelly College 


Kansas City, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 


Ursuline College of Paola 
Paola, Kansas ~ 
Ursuline Sisters 


ST. BEDE COLLEGE 


Benedictine Boarding School For Yourtg Men 


& ACADEMY 


Fully Accredited Junior College & High School in the 
Famous Starved-Rock region 


100 miles So. West of Chicago 


For Information Write The Rev. Rector 
St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois 


Sacred Heart Junior College 
Wichita 12, Kansas 
Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious Blood 


Kentucky 


Saint Catharine Junior College 
St. Catharine, Kentucky 
Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of Saint 
Catharine of Siena 


Massachusetts 


Archbishop Cushing College 
Brookline 46, Mass, 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Missouri 
Mercy Junior College 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
Religious Sisters of Mercy of the Union of the United 
States of America , 


Saint Mary’s Junior College 
O'Fallon, Missouri 
Sisters of the Most Precious Blood 


Nebraska 


College of Saint Mary 
Omaha 9, Nebraska 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 


New Jersey 
Villa‘ Walsh Junior College 


Morristown,’ New Jersey 
Religious Teachers Filippini 


New York 
Mercy Junior College 


Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 


North Carolina 


Sacred Heart College 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Sisters of Mercy 


Saint Genevieve-of-the-Pines Junior College 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Religious of Christian Education 


Pennsylvania 
Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 


Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 


Mount Aloysius Junior College 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
See display on this page for additional information. 


Presentation Junior College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Washington 


Tacoma Catholic College 
Tacoma 7, Washington 
Dominican Sisters 
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NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


California 
Queen of the Holy Rosary College 


Mission San Jose, California 
Sisters of St. Dominic ‘ 


Connecticut 


College of Mary Immaculate of West Hartford 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambery 


Ilinois 
De Lourdes College 


River Road, Route 1, Des Plaines, Illinois 
Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
Exclusively for Religious 


Mallinckrodt College 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Sisters of Christian Charity 
For Sisters of Christian Charity only 


Indiana 


Saint Benedict Normal School 
Ferdinand, Indiana 
Order of Benedict 
Kentucky 


Loretto Junior College 
Loretto Nerinx P. O., Kentucky 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 
Lovisiana 
Mount Carmel Normal School 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Congregation of Our Lady of Mount Carmel for 
Postulants and Novices of the Congregation 


Massachusetts 
College of Saint Joseph 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


Sacred Heart School of Education 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
Holy Union of the Sacred Heart, for Religious only 


Missouri 


Notre Dame Junior College 
St. Louis 23, Missouri 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 
For Sisters of the Order only, although a few Sisters of 
another Order are admitted 


New Jersey 


Immaculate Conception Junior College 
Lodi, New Jersey 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. 


New York 


Brentwood College 
Brentwood, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
For the Sisters only 
Diocesan Normal School 
Brooklyn 38, New York 
Diocesan School Superintendent 
Open to Religious teaching in the Diocesan System 
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Mount Aloysius . 


Junior College for Girls ‘ 
Accredited. Liberal arts, A.A. and A.S. degrees, music, 5 
drama, art, pre-laboratory technology. Secretarial, for- i 
eign-language secretarial, medical sec’l, med. record 


librarian. Home economics, merchandising. Also college 
preparatory. Sports. Social program. Sisters of Mercy. 
Write for information. Dean, Box E, Cresson, Pa. : 


. > . 


Marian College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Marist Brothers of the Schools 
For the Brothers only 
Mount Saint Mary Normal and Training School 
Newburgh, New York 
Dominican Sisters 
For Religious students only 
Kenwood Normal Training School 
Albany 2, New York 
Society of the Sacred Heart 
For Religious only 
Mount Saint Joseph Teachers College 


Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 14, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


Open to Religious students only 
Saint Elizabeth Teacher College 
Allegany, New York 
Sisters of St. Francis of Allegany, New York 
Only a summer session open to religious only 


St. Thomas Aquinas College 
Sparkill, New York 


Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of the Rosary 
For the Sisters only 


Ohio 
Saint John College 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Diocesan Clergy 


Open to Religious and lay women, primarily for the 
training of nurses and teachers 


Oregon 
Mount Angel Women’s College 
Mt. Angel, Oregon 
Benedictine Sisters 
Rhode Island 
Catholic Teachers College of Providence 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Diocesan Clergy 
Exclusively for Religious 
Wisconsin 
Dominican College 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
Open to lay and Religious students 
Marian College 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Sisters of the Congregation of St. Agnes 
Open to lay and Religious students 
Holy Family College 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity 
Open to lay and Religious Students 


Co-educational Colleges and Universities 


Alabama 
Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill, Alabama 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
California 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 


Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions, School 
of Law 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Graduate, Evening and Summer Ses- 


sions, School of Law, Teaching Training Program, 
Nursing Program 


Colorado 


Regis College 
Denver 11, Colorado 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
A Coeducational Liberal Arts College 
B.A. and B.S. degrees: Teaching, Business 
Administration, Medical Technology, Social 
Work, Home Making, Languages, Science, 
Art, Music. 
Pre-Professional: Law, Medicine, Pharmacy 
Reasonable Tuition, 
On-Campus Residence for Women 
Intramural and Intercollegiate Sports 
Address: Director of Admissions 


District of Columbia __ 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Hierarchy of the United States 
Co-educational: All Schools except Canon Law, Engi- 
neering and Architecture, Undergraduate Philosophy, 
and Theology 
Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Society of Jesus ] 
Co-educational: School of Medicine, Institute of Lin- 
guistics and Languages 
Illinois 
De Paul University 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Vincentian Fathers 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
(Up-town Division), University College (formerly 
the Downtown College of Liberal Arts and Sciences), 
Graduate School, College of Commerce, College of 
Law, School of Music, College of Physical Education, 
Department of Drama, Department of Secretarial Sci- 
ences, and Home Study Department. 
Loyola University of Chicago 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Graduate School, School of Medicine, 
School of Law, School of Social Work, School of 
Commerce, School of Nursing, Downtown College of 
Arts and Sciences, Institute of Social and Industrial 
Relations, Home Study and Summer Session 
Lewis College 
Lockport, Illinois 
Archdiocese of Chicago 
See page 301 for additional information. 
Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 
Franciscan Fathers 
Co-educational: College 
See page 301 for additional information. 
Springfield Junior College 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ursulines of the Roman Union 
Co-educational: College 


Indiana 
Marian College 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sisters of St. Francis of Oldensburg, Indiana 
Co-educational: College 
See display on this page for additional information. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 
Co-educational: Summer Session, late afternoon and 
evening classes admit women on the graduate level, 
also women members of religious communities 
Kansas 
Saint Mary of the Plains College 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Wichita 
Co-educational: College 
Donnelly College 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 
Co-educational: College 
Kentucky 
Bellarmine College 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville 
Co-educational: Evening Division 
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To say it better, Father... 


SAY IT WITH STORIES 


By Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Cap. 


There is not a single thing in the text proper of this work except stories. 





*P Sa 


The book does not tell the priest how to tell stories or that he can make his point 
better by using anecdotes. This book is stories—and that is all. 
* 





There is the priest in the pulpit—he needs stories. 


E2an 


There is the priest “speaker of the evening”—he needs stories. 
There is the priest in retreat work—he needs stories. 


There is the priest in the classroom, in Confraternity work, in parish 
missionary work—they all want stories because every priest is a preacher 
and a teacher by his calling and because Christ taught by stories. 















Now it is one thing to want to own a book of stories, true and legendary, but it is 
quite another thing to decide on which book of stories is best suited for your needs. 


The answer to that lies in the author. The author of SAY IT WITH STORIES, 
Father Cyprian Truss, 0.F.M.Cap., is an author of two earlier successful books, 
a radio speaker for many years both in the United States and Canada, a retreat 
master and a parish missionary. 


Father Truss has selected the best stories and anecdotes of his own varied and 
colorful experience and has put them at the disposal of his fellow-priests. 


For every priest and every occasion 


SAY IT WITH STORIES 


Price: $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Lovisiana 
Loyola University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Professional Departments 
Xavier University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
Co-educational: University for Negroes 


Maryland 
Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: Summer and Extension Sessions 


Massachusetts 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 


Co-educational: Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


School of Education, School of Law, School of Social 
Work, Nursing School, Intown College of Arts and 
Sciences and Business Administration, Evening Divi- 
sion of Arts and Sciences 
Michigan 
University of Detroit 

Detroit 21, Michigan 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: University 


Missouri 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Summer and Evening Sessions 


Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 


Montana 
Carroll College 
Helena, Montana 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: College of Arts and Sciences 


Nebraska 
Creighton University 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 
New Hampshire 
Saint Anselm’s College 


Manchester, New Hampshire 
Order of Saint Benedict 
Co-educational: School of Nursing 


New Jersey 
Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: Newark and Jersey City Divisions 


New Mexico 
College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts 





New York Te: 
Saint John’s University 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
Vincentian Fathers 
Co-educational: University 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Teachers College 
Saint Bernardine of Siena College 
Loudonville, New York Ut 
Order of Friars Minor 
Co-educational: Evening Session 


Fordham University 
Fordham, New York 58, New York 
Society of Jesus “a We 
Co-educational: University 
Saint Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 


Franciscan Fathers 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions 


Le Moyne College 
Syracuse 3, New York 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: College Wi 
See display on page 303 for additional information. 


Ohio 

Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Downtown (evening), Graduate Divi- 

sion, Summer Session 

University of Dayton 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
Society of Mary 
Co-educational: University 

College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third Order Regular 
Co-educational: College 


Oregon 
University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 
Congregation of the Holy Cross 
Co-educational: University 


Pennsylvania 
Saint Francis College 
Loretto, Pennsylvania 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts 


Duquesne University 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

Holy Ghost Fathers 

Co-educational: University 
University of Scranton 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions 
Villanova University 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 

Augustinian Fathers 

Co-educational: Evening, Summer and Saturday Sessions T 
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Texas 

University of Saint Thomas 
Houston, Texas 
Basilian Fathers | 
Co-educational: College 

Our: Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Sisters of Divine Providence 


Co-educational: Graduate School of Education, Library 
Science, Worden School of Social Service, Undergrad- 
uate School of Music 


Utah 


College of St. Mary-of-The-Wasatch 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Co-educational: Evening sessions 


Washington 
Gonzaga University 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 
Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: College of Arts and Sciences 
Wisconsin , 
ion, Marquette University 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Sociey of Jesus 


Co-educational: University 
See page 300 for additional information. 
Divi- 


A Child Will Learn To Pray 
A Child Will Love to Pray 


with 


Saint Mary's College 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Liberal arts, science, music, drama, home 
economics, nursing. 

A Catholic college for women, conducted by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross since 1844. 
Enrollment: 850 students from 37 states and 
five foreign countries. 


For catalog, please write to: 
The Director of Admissions, 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Box 91, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


On Our Front Cover: Two students, majors in science 
at Marygrove College, Detroit, at work in 

the chemistry laboratory. . .. The “informal jamboree” 
with Father Donatus, O.F.M., at the piano, 

shows students of Bishop Timon, H.S., Buffalo, N. Y., 
in leisure time activity. The principal, 

Rev. Timothy Quinn, O.F.M., believes that 

good use of leisure time is imperative for teenagers. 

' School facilities are at student disposal 

for after-school activities. . .. Sophomore English 
students use audio aids in speech classes at 

St. Mary (Chicago) High School. They be- 

come acquainted with the tape recorder and 

acquire ease in front of a microphone. 





FIRST STEPS to JESUS 


by Rev. John Flanagan 


THE NEW HOLY COMMUNION PRAYER BOOK 


@ Contains 36 original full-page illustrations in six 


beautiful colors. 


@ Written in very simple language that children of 7 


years can read and understand. 


Large easy to read type, set in modern primer 


style. 


Attractively printed in two colors, BLUE and 
RED. 


At Your Local Dealer — Write Us For Name of Nearest Distributor 


ss} The Regina Press 54 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 








USING PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
For Teaching in the Classroom 


By Sister Robert Marie S.L., Loretto Academy, 
El Paso, Texas 


LAST SPRING 1 HAD THE OPPORTUNITY of visiting a 
Sister’s class just finishing work on a Transportation 
Unit. The pupils had made splendid use of several well- 
chosen audio-visual aids to acquaint themselves with 
types of land, water and air travel. Groups of them had 
read and discussed for the class The Wright Brothers, 
Pioneers of American Aviation by Quentin Reynolds 
and Building of the First Continental Railroad by Adele 
Nathan—two outstanding Landmark Books published by 
Random House, Inc. It seemed to me that this class 
knew all there was to know about the beginnings and 
growth of American transportation, but there was an 
air of expectancy in the room. 


History Graphically Told 

A freckled-face lad asked me whether I would hear 
the last feature of their unit. I accepted and so listened 
to two Enrichment Records* dramatized and produced 
by Howard Tooley. The forty-two youngsters sat spell- 
bound as the aforementioned stories were retold to them 
graphically and humanly. Many eyes were closed in 
order that mental images might be intensified by their 
hearing. 

When both records had been played, two boys and two 
girls took their places at the table on which the record 
player had been placed. This was the start of the panel 
to guide discussion most informally and try to deter- 
mine what additional enlightenment their comrades had 
received from the records, What these children said, I 
am sure, is true of the results obtained from all En- 
richment Records when handled by a discerning and 
motivating teacher. 


Developing Appreciation of Spirit 


Enrichment is not solely the acquiring of factual 
knowledge ; rather it is the developing of an appreciation 
for the spirit behind an enterprise which keeps the 
movers beyond the reach of criticism, ridicule and dis- 
couragement. It is the arousing of admiration for and 
the desire to honor yesterday’s and today’s great in- 
tellects which have dedicated themselves to the heroic 
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task of advancing the cultural or industrial standards 
of their fellowmen. 

Enrichment is an ever present back-drop for the mind 
which produces an eagerness to understand the value of 
another’s ideas which give to the world better things 
for better living through human ingenuity, aided by 
faith and trust in the Creator who makes all inventions, 
discoveries, and advancement possible. 


Give Finishing Touch 

These children felt the courage and daring of the two 
pioneer aviators. They sensed the indomitable resolve 
and determination of the builders of the railroad to se- 
cure the unity of our States by the laying of iron rails, 
Nor were they oblivious of the suffering and bodily 
strain which these people underwent, but thought little 
of in view of the tremendous fruits accruing from their 
labors which would be another milestone in the progress 
of their fellow citizens. Finally the entire group admitted 
that these two Enrichment Records had given a finishing 
touch to all they had learned during the previous 
weeks. That finishing touch took the form of a cultural- 
religious element which aided them to comprehend that 
God has bestowed upon all men at least one talent and 
that upon the generous use of that talent depends the 
happiness of many. 


Speech Pointers 

Many curriculum subjects find a focal point in each 
record. This class took note of the inflexion, articulation 
and volume of each voice. Some re-read several pas 
sages of the books in an effort to capture the tonal qual 
ities of the voices on the record, Though principally a 
unit on transportation, much historical data was gleaned 
by a constant reading “between the lines.” 

Enrichment Records are not intended for amusement. 
However, enjoyment is ever present for those who enter | 
wholeheartedly into a project. Give your class the op 
portunity this year of reaping the joyous benefits of 
these wonderful audio aids. You will provide them with 
a greater ability to contribute something of themselves 
to the physical, intellectual, and cultural welfare of 
mankind. ‘ 

*Ed. Note. With the introduction of four more titles in 
September 1955, Enrichment Records now number twenty in 
Each record takes an important event of U. S. history and 
dramatizes it, using eavemenes talent, within a fifteen minute 


period. Incidental values may also be derived from the use 
these records, as the author notes; such as speech improvement 
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The Mark Vil, Model 7HFP1 


Every inch a true high fidelity instrument... 
and every inch a truly portable phonograph 
that faculty and students can carry wherever 
they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor 


& ~—RCA VICTOR 
sends 
.__ High Fidelity to 
SS) 





RCA Victor New Orthophonic High Fidelity 
“Victrola” Portable Phonograph 


frequencies. Mark VII plays at all three 
speeds and changes automatically. 


---more Mark VIl facts 


Color ... Brown leatherette 
Dimensions ... Height 1014”, Width 1834”, Depth 1834” 











each Mark VII - registered high fidelity, laboratory Tube Complement. . : Three RCA Victor Preferred 
ation balanced in exactly the same way as RCA Type Tubes plus rectifier 
pas- Victor’s most distinguished high fidelity Power Rating . . . 115 volts, 60 Cycles AC 
qual- creations. 
lly a : : Educate yourself on the RCA Victor Mark . aa “ie 
-aned The Panoramic Speaker System incorporates a Vil. Clin’ dis commen: tor tieniaice,.. : e 
6-inch speaker for low and mid-range frequen- or call your RCA Victor dealer about a 3 
ment. cies, with two 34-inch speakers for high demonstration performance. % On, 20” 
enter 
€ Op 
its of ee lll LLL SS SS Se ee = 
with 2 p EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. A-37 
selves me mes Radio Corporation of America, Bidg. 2-3, Camden, N. J. 
re of EDUCATIONAL SERVICES | Please send full information on Mark VII. 
| NA 
2] RADIO CORPORATION | ~~ a, 
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Use 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS 


ENRICHMENT FILMSTRIPS 
to enrich your teaching. 


For the first time, there now is avail- 
able the Audio, plus the Visual .com- 
pletely correlated with the printed 
page. Each complements the other to 
help teachers bring alive for pupils the 
men and women, who participated in 
the landmarks, which built our great 
country. 


Authentic, exciting instructional 
materials for 5th grade and up. Spe- 
cific teaching suggestions guarantee 
effective results. 


Write for free, descriptive folder, 
“Enrich Your Teaching”’. 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Recordings Enrich 
Your 


Teachin ¢ Program 


Music, rhythms, and the language arts are taught more effectively 
with the use of the stimulating Audio Education recordings. 
Each recording is a carefully planned teaching tool which helps 
pupils to learn more and to remember longer. The rapidly ex- 
panding program of Audio Education, Inc., already includes 
audio materials for almost every area in the curriculum from 
the first grade right through high school. You, as a creative 
teacher, will want to hear and use these many fine recordings 
in your classroom. 


Write for informational chart #E230. 


Audio Education, Inc. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 





FILMSTRIPS, INVALUABLE AIDS 
in the Teaching and Learning Processes* 


By Sister M. Francis Xaxier, RS.M., St. 
Anastasia School, Douglaston, N. Y. 


IN THIS, THE ATOMIC AGE, our bright young Americans 
learn quickly by means of picture study as did their 
ancestors of the earlier ages. By the grace of God, 
astounding progress has been made in this important, 
attractive supplementary teaching and learning aid. Not 
from crude picture-drawings on mud, clay, and stone, 
as ancient day children learned—we now learn from 
life-like, apparently-close, moving images seen on TV, 
the standard and the three-dimensional screens and in 
our classrooms through the medium of well planned 
and well produced filmstrips. 


Pictures also Liven Texts 

Textbooks, illustrated with colorful photographs, 
drawings, maps and graphs, vitalize the subject matter 
on their pages. These captivating, expressive illustra- 
tions stimulate lively interest and imprint accurate 
mental images on the mind which can be recalled when 
willed. 

True, flat-pictures and still-pictures may seem un- 
attractive to some of our. young TV fans; yet; in the 
classroom, undivided attention and genuine interest can 
be obtained by intelligent and proper use of modern ed- 
ucational helps ; particularly by means of good filmstrips. 


Rich in Dividends 

Filmstrips pay richly in dividends for each picture is 
a treasure chest from which may be obtained invaluable 
knowledge about the various branches of Christian edu- 


cation. When wisely selected, they make study pleasant’ 


and profitable. 

Since every true teacher strives, with the help of the 
Divine Teacher, to form noble characters who will 
achieve success and happiness in time and for eternity, 
she will use every available teaching help to attain this 
goal. In this momentous task, filmstrips prove a valuable 
aid. 


Each Classroom Equipped 

In every classroom in our school, there is a Viewlex 
filmstrip projector, a combination radio and phono 
graph, the finest in textbooks and maps. The Viewlex 
projector is used prudently as-a supplementary aid in 
the teaching of the subjects of that grade. 

For example, in our study of Italy, filmstrips are used 
to enrich our knowledge and give entertainment as well. 
Our procedure is just the usual one: map studies first 
to learn the physical features, boundaries, near neigh- 
bors, natural resources, products, and the chief cities 
of that country. This was followed by a teacher talk 
which included the history of Old and New Italy ; chief 
characteristics, customs, religion, and occupations of the 
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people. Italy’s great contributions to the Church, in the 
fields of education, science, art, music, and literature 
are emphasized. Due honor and praise was given her 
many saints, heroes, and heroines for their deeds of 
worthy of imitation. Class discussion follows the study 
from textbooks. Here, picture-study plays an important 
role. 


Teacher Previews to Prepare Quiz 


A preview of filmstrips, after school, enables the 
teacher to prepare a list of pertinent questions which 
would be used during the quiz program when the study 
of Italy is completed. 

The following afternoon the Viewlex projector brings 
before the eyes of the pupils magnificent scenes of histor- 
ic Italy. As they study the grandeur of God’s creations, 
the famous works of art produced by proper use of His 
gifts, they become closely united in a friendly manner 
with the people of that pleasant, sunny land. 

Through these pictures and an exchange of known 
facts, lasting lessons are learned; and during a second 
showing later in the week, usually at the earnest request 
of the pupils, new discoveries are made which are dis- 
cussed and appreciated. 


Tangible Benefits from Filmstrips 


My experience is that, eager to learn more about this 
famed country and people, many pupils do unassigned 
research work at the public library. Their past contribu- 
tions of this nature, have increased and enriched knowl- 
edge already gained through the medium of the film- 
strips they have studied with in class. 

In addition the customary home projects and assign- 
ments on this unit are generally excellently executed. It 
has been quite evident that some very fascinating and 
enlightening compositions were a direct result of close 
study of the filmstrips. 

Yes, picture-learning from filmstrips can be an 
excellent help to a teacher as she labors to produce men 
and women who will reflect a close resemblance of their 
Creator and they can be a direct aid to pupils in their 
pursuit of knowledge. 





*Ed. Note: It was fitting that Sister M. Francis Xavier, 
R.S.M., should have treated the subject of the educational value 
of the filmstrip, for, in her school, a library of filmstrips is main- 
tained in each classroom, Thus "she writes as one experienced 
in the use of filmstrips as a teaching aid. 





SLIDES AND MOTION PICTURES 
Aid the Biology Student 


By Brother Guy, C.F.X., St. Xavier H. S., 

118 W. Broadway, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
BIOLOGY STUDENTS HERE AT ST. XAVIER have consist- 
ently rated motion pictures right next to laboratory 
dissection. Movies are an integral part of the biology 
year but play a subservient role to the text. It is not a 
case of art for art’s sake, but movies for the sake of 
the textbook. 
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St. Xavier students set up microscopes for visitors day. Public 
sees blood circulation in live animals, just as do students in 
their classroom. 


The schedule of motion picture films includes about 
40 titles per year. All 40 titles are closely integrated 
with the subject matter of the text—from our September 
study of energy as the basis of the six life functions, 
for which we use the film, Power, to the last chapter on 
the economic importance of seeds with which we use 
the film, Science and Agriculture. 


Students Rate Film Interest 


In a questionnaire covering the past four years the 
students gave highest ratings to the following films: 
In 1952 Gift of Green and 

Treasure Islands. 

1953 Green Harvest and 
How to Catch a Cold. 

1954 Green Harvest and 
The New Paul Bunyon. 

1955 The New Paul Bunyon and 
In the Beginning. 

These eight films have two factors in common: they 
all are in color and they are free (the so-called spon- 
sored films). Unlike the fine educational motion pic- 
ture films produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Coronet Films for sale or rental, these films mentioned 
above are offered as a public relations medium by 


School-made Kodachrome slides of field trips to apiary, dairy, 
etc., serve for review by students or stimulus for next year's 
class in preparation for their trips. 


product manufacturers; however, none of these latter 
goes overboard in the way of advertising a service or 
a product. The student audience hardly notices that 
these films are underwritten commercially—there is so 
little said about the sponsor’s product. All eight are per- 
fect for the classroom. 


Most Treat of Botany 


All except How to Catch a Cold and In the Begin- 
ning deal with botany. Gift of Green explains photo- 
synthesis. Treasure Islands shows the raising of pine- 
apples. Green Harvest and the later production, The 
New Paul Bunyon, show conservation of forests. In the 
Beginning features the geology of the Grand Canyon, 
helpful in study of paleontology in biology. 

Where the subject matter of the class lends itself to 
dissection or microscope work, movies on the same 
subject are a waste of time. On one occasion a student 
complained of the movie Tiny Water Animals, arguing 
that we could have spent movie time studying protozoa 
under the microscope rather than sharing the time with 
the movie projector. On another occasion a teacher 
received a recommendation for a movie that featured 
circulation in the web of a frog’s foot. No sale, since 
his classes each year focused the low power of the scope 
between the stretched toes of a grass frog. Here the 
human eye is better than the camera lens. 


Direct Relation with the Textbook 


My chief use for motion picture films is to illustrate 
the textbook. The new chapter is usually well underway 
with some pages having been studied, the correspond- 
ing review questions answered, a few laboratory activ- 
ities completed when, as a matter of course, the relevant 
movie is presented. In this way there is achieved an 
enrichment of the text. Often after the showing of the 
film, we search the chapter for statements where both 
film and text “coincide.” It is a point of continual 
amazement how often they agree, almost verbatim. This 
is a painless and interesting way to have the students 
reread and review the printed page. A favorite assign- 
ment of mine is to have the boys summarize the movie 
in 10 biological statements. Next day in class there is 
a healthful rivalry as to whose statements are the more 
biological, therefore, more acceptable. 


Movies Get Student over World-Hurdle 


By thus properly scheduling films in close association 
with the subject matter being studied in the textbook, I 
have never found it necessary to have a second show- 
ing of the film (except for the film, The Gift of Green; 
that film I think is a pedagogical masterpiece). 

Movies get the students over the hurdle of the new 
and technical terms—the bane of most average and 
practically all slow biology students. Mitosis, osmosis, 
photosynthesis—all line up in better perspective with 
motion pictures illustrating such “Greekish” terms. 


SLIDES 
Our biology department can boast of its own slide 
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St. Xavier students get close-up of duckbill platypus at local 
museum. Superb color slides they make serve for review. 


library of 2x2 Kodachrome slides—composed of some 
500 transparencies—whereas all the motion picture films 
are borrowed free or on a rental basis. This difference 
sets the two examples of visual aid materials far apart 
in their usefulness to the course. 


Slides Have Appeal of informality 

Slides have an appeal of informality that the movies’ 
“canned” message lacks. With slides the teacher is the 
commentator, he can project himself, his own experi- 
ences and opinions into the showing. This advances the 
more desirable teacher-pupil relationship into the area 
of visual aids. Often the pupils can take over for the 
teacher as when slides were taken during a trip that 
was taken by only part of the department. Slides offer 
opportunities for creative contributions to biology in the 
taking of the pictures, originality in presentation to the 
students, and flexibility in scheduling. 


Made Own Slides, Some Purchased 


Of the twelve sets of slides we have on hand, only 
three—those covering insects, birds, and spring flowers 
—were purchased from a biological supply house. All 
the others were taken on various occasions of biological 
interest as the list will illustrate. Under the heading, 
“trips,” there are slides of the Cincinnati Zoo, Mam- 
moth Cave, the local dairy, the city museum. Under 
class projects we have series on the annual rat experi- 


St. Xavier pupils find fossil remains on visit to Mammoth Cave. 
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By Sister Mary Benigna, C.S.M. 


This book for third grade takes as its theme the all-important 
lesson of obedience. Examples of loving obedience are drawn 
from the lives of Jesus, Mary, Joseph and the saints. A unit on 
vocations is included. Activities are consistent with the in- 
terest and skills of children at this grade level. 45c plus 
postage. 


Follett Publishing Company 


1010 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 








Your school, too, can 
afford the very best... 


The years and years of dependable 
trouble-free service built into New- 
comb products, together with their 
matchless facility for meeting all 
the varied requirements of 
sound equipment in educa- 

tion, make Newcomb by far 

your most economical choice. 
Approved by leading school 
authorities from coast to 
coast. 


Prec Re Oe Tia 


TR Models provide variable speed 
control for special applications of 
sound in teaching music, dancing, 
gym, language, etc. 


FLOATING SOUND 


Exclusive feature eliminates needle 
skipping due to jolts and jors of 
dancing feet. 

MODEL TR-25AM: A versatile, 25 watt, 
3 speed player for all records up to 
17%". Two 12” speakers. Inputs for 
2 mikes, 1 phono with separate tone 
controls. An effective scratch suppres- 
sor. Magnetic pickup. 


MODEL TR-I16AM: 10 watt, 3 speed 
player, all records to 17%". 12” 
specker. Inputs for 1 mike, 1 phono 
with separate volume. Magnetic pick- 
up. Scratch suppressor. 


MODEL TR-16A: Same as above with 
crystal pickup, no scratch suppressor. 
MODEL R-16: 5 watt, 3 speed player, 
combines light weight with rugged- 
ness. All records to 17%". 10” speak- 
er. Mike and phono inputs with sep- 
erate volume. Crystal pickup. 


MODEL R-12: 5 watt, high quality, 3 
speed player. All records to 12”. 
Oval 6” x 9” speaker. Crystal pickup. 


MODEL RC-12: Same as above with 
changer. 


MODEL B-100: AM radio with unbe- 
lievable tone. Extremely sensitive. 
Large built-in loop. Jack for use as a 
tuner connected to P.A. system or for 
headphones. 6” speaker. 

100°. A.C. CONSTRUCTION 


All models include power transformers 
for best 
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ment (nutritional feeding), the student garden project. 
Under the Bio-X, the biology club at St. Xavier, slides 
cover field trips to an apiary, a nature trail, the finger 
printing lab of the FBI, and the sophomore and senior 
science fairs. By our fixing a portra lens to the 
camera we have been able to make more slides to add 
to the bought slide series on flowers and insects. Close- 
ups of birds at the museum have improved the pur- 
chased bird series—thus making the professionally 
prepared sets more appealing and adaptable to local 
classroom use. 


Camera and Film Used 


The camera we use is an Argus C-3 (35 mm) with 
accessory filters to correct Kodachrome (A) and Ecta- 
chrome (F) film to daylight. Greater color success has 
been met with the use of the former. More experimenta- 


Annual garden project gets stimulus from review of last year's 
project through medium of full-color Kodachrome 2x2 slides. 
Only color reproductions could serve to show superb results the 
author gets with his Argus C-3 camera. 


tion seems necessary for the unlimited use of the new 
fast Ectachrome (F). 


Mounting Slides 


I have never taken the time to mount the slides 
myself. When the exposed color film is sent away to be 
developed, each picture is mounted in a cardboard 
frame, often identified as a “ready-mount.” This card- 
board mount offers little protection to the exposed 
emulsion, but when there is a problem of an expanding 
slide collection and a premium of storage space—and 
one is not often called upon for loans—then the card- 
board mounts prove very satisfactory. 

Slides are at their best when used to brief the present 
crop of students on forthcoming trips or projects. Pic- 
tures taken on previous expeditions help to establish 
esprit de corps for the new group, thus each succeeding 
year’s trips seem to be better than the previous. Slides 
thus build up a valuable tradition in the biology depart 
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BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


million schoolgirls 
have seen this 
outstanding film— 
you'll want your 


girls to see it, too. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


This 10-minute movie tells the story of menstruation in a clear, direct 
manner, yet with beauty, dignity and charm. 16 mm.—in sound and color. 


This entire program of menstrual education—or any 
part of it — available to you without charge 


“Very Personally Yours” 


Written especially for 
girls 12 and over, this 
booklet on menstruation 
has helped more than 10 
million girls acquire a 
healthy, normal attitude 
toward growing into 
womanhood 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart "You're A Young Lady Now” 
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Hundreds of teachers co- 
operated in organizing 
this helpful teaching 
guide. Large color chart 
on menstrual physiology 
is designed especially for 
supplementary class- 


This booklet also gives a 
sound, wholesome un- 
derstanding of menstru- 
ation but is written in 
terms more understand- 
able to girls 9 to 12. Use 
the order form below— 


room lectures. clip and mail it today. 


Sponsored by the manufacturers of Kotex* sanitary napkins 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. CE-16 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free (except for return 
postage) your film, ‘‘The Story of Men- 


struation.”’ 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)__—_ 


2nd choice 


8rd choice 


(allow 5 weeks)_____ 


(allow 6 weeks) saat 


Also send the following: 


PLEASE PRINT 
____copies of ““Very Personally 
Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


copies of ““You’re A Young 
Lady Now’”’ (for girls 9 to 12) 


Physiology Chart 


_______ Teaching Guide 


Zone. State 


*T. Mw. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


































students went about planting their “crops,” the project 
takes like wild fire—almost everyone wants to get in 
the act. 





Experiment Relived from Slide 


At the end of our 7-week rat experiment, there would 
be only a fuzzy memory if our club photography com- 
mittee did not take weekly shots of the lab pets as the 
one “growed” like Topsy while the other just lagged 
along. By the medium of the slides the experiment is 
practically repeated even after the venture in vitamins 
has been officially closed and the heroes have been con- 
signed to the class taxidermists and the skeleton board. 
In fact the experiment takes on added meaning when 
in the course of 15 minutes of slide showing the seven 
weeks growth can be condensed. This is somewhat like 
the use of time lapse photography in motion pictures. 





Making colored slides of various aspects of trip to museum are 
matter of routine with the author. Slides serve to review trip on 
return to classroom, or prepare for future trips. 





Field Trips Reviewed 


When the biology club takes off on a field trip, such 
as to the apiary or the Blood Center, the camera is al- 
ways handy to capture in color the passing parade. We 
bring back for the instruction of the classes how to 
smoke an active bee hive without benefit of gloves or 
bee veil, or the steps in typing, storing, processing of 
blood with the lab technician surrrounded by eager-to- 
learn fellow students exhibiting one thing or another. 

If through a cut-back in the biology budget it should 
become necessary to choose between movies or slides, 
| would unhesitatingly give the nod to the slides. The 
teacher enjoys choosing biological photographic subject 






This graph—with a difference—sums up St. Xavier biology class 
experiment in nutrition. The difference is the addition of the live 
animals positioned on brackets for “shooting” a Kodachrome 
picture for the class file of 2x2 slides. . 
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In copying this and all the above pictures from the mounted 
Kodachrome slides without demounting the transparencies, for 
black and white reproduction, has lost much of the beauty of 
pictures. The actual color slides have the appearance of a pro- 
fessional job. 


ment. Biological features, like the anemone at the zoo’s 
aquarium building, the platipus at the museum, the 
bottle-sterilizing-machine at the dairy, or fossils em- 
bedded in the walls of the cave—all can be pointed out 
in advance. Then the students are on the alert to see 
these and more for themselves. 

Introducing the spring garden contest would be like 
starting off from scratch each year, but with the slides 
of other years’ winning gardens and of how former 


matter from the ordinary or the unusual trips he might 
take afield of the laboratory and school. He finds a 
ready and responsive audience in the classes when show- 
ing the slides, thus being able to develop in the students 
a keenness of observation of things about them. 





TAPE RECORDING ENLIVENS _ 
Filmstrips 


By Brother Raymond Glemet, S.M., St. Joseph 
High School, Cleveland 19, Ohio 


SOME OF THE STUDENTS, MEMBERS OF THE AUDIO- 
visual service club, decided to do some experimenta- 
tion in the use of filmstrip and tape recorder. From 
their experience as projectionists in observing many 
filmstrip demonstrations they thought that the effective- 
ness of such showings could be given more appeal by 
putting the narration of the filmstrip on tape. A later 
development was the use of a musical build-up and 
background for the narration, 


A-V Service Club Defined 


The audio-visual service club at Saint Joseph High 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, serves the school not only in 
the mechanical handling of the equipment but in the 
ordering of the films, tapes, slides, and filmstrips re- 
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limited to twenty boys who must maintain 85 or above 
average to remain members in good standing in the 
club. Applicants for membership at the beginning of 
each school year go through a two-week period of 
training at the end of which they are tested by the 
veteran members of the organization. 

The first experiment was with The Pageant of Amer- 
ica filmstrips edited by Yale University Press Film Ser- 
vice. The series is accompanied by printed narration of 
about 80 words for each frame. An example of one of the 
narrations taken from Unit XVIII, entitled: Farmer, 
Rancher, and Cowboy: 


As the railroads extended their lines westward, 
the farmer found it easier to give up a worn-out 
farm and move to greener lands. The railroads 
encouraged this migration by offering for sale, at 
good terms, land along the right-of-way. There 
was also the advantage of shipping produce to 
market by rail. These factors brought substantial 
revenues to the railroads and facilitated settlement 
of the West. 


Speech Club Members Do Narration 


Four boys chosen from the speech club were selected 
for the narration of the filmstrip. The music editor 
selected recorded music for an introduction as weil as 
for a background.to the reading. The music was grad- 


MS # Fs ot 


Four members of the speech club at St. Joseph High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, tape record narration for a film strip. 


ually softened as the narrator began and the volume 
increased at the end of each narration. The enthusiastic 
reaction of the first prepared program was so encour- 
aging that further work on filmstrip and tape record- 
ing is now in the planning stage so that by the time 
this article is in print much of the work on the two 
series will have been completed. When the class is told 
that the completed A-V production is home-produced 
































THE BIG 3 IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


* 
THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


This superb series of 30 documentary filmatrips, winner of one of the last Scholastic Teacher Filmstrip Awards, is 
generally regarded as “far and away the best example of history portrayal yet seen.” Prepared with meticulous care by 
distinguished historians and experts in visual education, these authentic filmstrips have opened exciting new vistas in 
the teaching of American history through a wealth of rare, contemporary pictures. An exceptional Teacher’s Guide, 
written and illustrated especially for the busy teacher, accompanies each of the 30 units. The Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools in a large midwest Diocese has quoted a report received by him from an Elementary Critic School for Student 
Teachers, as follows: “The use of the filmstrips in the classroom is limitless. They provide rich, authentic documen- 
tary material. They may be used not only in the study of history but also in geography, civics and science. They are * 
a very practical visual aid and stimulate the pupils to want to learn more . .. The Teacher’s Guide eliminates the ne- 
cessity of special research by the teacher.” 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 15 VOLUMES 


This magnificent pictorial history of the United States and its people contains more than 11,500 unusual and authentic 
pictures vividly depicting the Nation’s growth in every important field of human endeavor. The illustrations are linked 
together and interpreted through 1,250,000 words of brilliant text, with professional indices. It has truthfully been said, : 
“there is nothing else in. print that exhibits in such an interesting form the varied and colorful life of the Americans.” 
Listed and endorsed as.the standard pictorial reference in its field, this incomparable series should be in every library 
and school which is “intent on preserving American traditions and ideals.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA, 56 VOLUMES 


Each volume in this monumental series has been written by a distinguished author who knows his theme and how to 
present it with maximum readability and interest. The series provides enjoyable, stimulating reading yet sacrifices 

nothing in scholarship. It covers the full sweep of United States history from the days of the aborigines to the end } 
of World War II, including the nation’s lesser known economic, sociological and cultural progress. Hailed as “the i 
most useful and inspiring accomplishment in American historical literature,” the series is strongly recommended and 

widely accepted as an extremely valuable, even indispensable addition to every library. 


SEND IMMEDIATELY FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS ON THESE EXTRAORDINARY FILMSTRIPS AND BOOKS 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Jenuary 1956 


Some members of the A-V Service Club, St. Joseph High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


their attention is sharpened in an attempt to identify 
the narrators at the end of the showing. The history 
teachers report that the retention of the subject matter 
under such conditions is greatly increased. 


Series Planned for Spanish Classes 


Plans are now being made by the A-V Service Club 
for a series of filmstrips for first year Spanish classes. 
Spanish students who excel in pronunciation along with 
two students from Spanish speaking countries have 
been chosen as narrators for a series of six color film- 
strips, by Young America Films entitled Children of 
Latin America. Simp.e Spanish sentences will be used 
by the narrator to describe each frame, and music proper 
to the country, dance, or fiesta portrayed will be used 
for introductions and conclusions of each frame. The 
following example will illustrate the procedure: 

Filmstrip : “Fiesta Day” (Mexico) 


Third Frame (contents): This frame shows the 
father as he awakes his boy Felipe. This is the 
big day when the whole family will go to town 
for the fiesta of the patron saint of the village. 

Music Introduction: The first four measures of “Las 
Majfianitas” (morning songs). 

Narrator (in Spanish), as music fades: 

This is the big day. 
Felipe is a happy boy. 
The sun is shining. 

Music: “Las Mafianitas” two or three measures 

which can also serve to introduce the next frame. 


Planning Required 


Does this mean a lot of planning? Not so much as 
one who is about to go into his first production might 
think. With the proper encouragement from the teacher, 
students are eager to take part in such a project. The 
possibilities are unlimited, not only from the viewpoint 
of originality on the part of the students, but from the 
viewpoint of learning and enjoyment. Give it a try. 
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TAPE RECORDERS EQUIP | 
A Modern Language Laboratory 


By Sister James Aloysius, C.D.P., Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS HAVE LONG REALIZED 
that the traditional grammar-reading-composition pro- 
gram of instruction does not meet the needs of present 
day students. Therefore, conversation courses were 
added, disc recordings were played, and other devices 
were employed in order to make the languages “come 
alive.” All this, however, was still not enough. Does 
the solution, perhaps, lie in the use of the recently 
developed and perfected electronic tape recording and 
play-back machines? It may be too soon to give a 
definitive answer, but the number of electronically 
equipped language laboratories is steadily growing in 
small colleges as well as in large universities. 


Full Evaluation in Time 

The modern language laboratory at Our Lady of the 
Lake College was set up at the end of the spring 
semester of 1955 and has, therefore, been in use for 
only one semester. We still have much to learn as to 
its use, and we shall have to use it for a longer time 
before we can accurately evaluate its worth to us. We 
offer courses in French, Spanish, and German, and we 
have always attempted to give consideration to the 
four facets of communication—reading, speaking, under- 
standing, and writing—as well as to enable our students 
to know and appreciate the culture of the foreign 
peoples and to take cognizance of their contribution 
to our culture. 


Reorganize Teaching Pattern 

Our first step towards revitalizing the language courses 
was the reorganization of the teaching pattern on the 
elementary level so that the first year classes met 
five times a week for each semester and each course 
carried four hours credit. Intermediate and advanced 


These students are learning to listen and listening to learn in 
the modern language laboratory at Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio, Texas. 
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classes, however, continued to be taught in the tradi- 
tional pattern of three one-hour class periods each week. 

Then came the impact of the Army Specialized 
Training Program in Foreign Languages (ASTP), 
and we realized more than ever that we needed to add 
emphasis to the aural-oral aspect of our modern language 
teaching in order to make it truly “modern.” Each 
language classroom was provided with a phonograph, 
and one portable wire recorder was shared by all the 
classes. Still this did not provide a laboratory situation ; 
and the time used for listening, practising, and drill 
had to be taken from the regular class hours. Further- 
more, the classrooms were used for classes outside the 
language area, and, hence, the machines and materials 
were not always available to students who wished to 
spend extra time in listening and recording. 


Inspected AF Installation, Learned Techniques 


Two of the modern language instructors attended 
the summer session and the special program for Teach- 
ers of French and Spanish at the University of Michigan 
in 1954 and realized that Our Lady of the Lake College 
not only could, but that it must have a language lab- 
oratory! The college is a close neighbor to the Lack- 
land Air Force Base and the instructors at the training 
school there very graciously explained and demonstrated 
the equipment and techniques used in their language 
program. It was apparent that the basic equipment 
was a dual channel tape recorder. Thus the college 
purchased Educorder Dual Machines, Model M-4, from 
the Educational Laboratories, Inc. (1823 Jefferson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C.) 


Installation Procedure 


A rearrangement of classroom assignments made it 
possible to have the teaching areas for the language 
classes adjacent to the room used to house the lab- 
oratory. With the aid of specifications obtained from 
the Educational Laboratories, Inc., local carpenters 
constructed the semi-soundproof booths so arranged 
that, if necessary, the present equipment can be doubled. 
An-electronic engineer from Lackland Air Force Base 
Training School lent his assistance in installing the 
machines in the booths and gave instructions in operat- 
ing the machines, making tape recordings, and in 
transferring recordings from discs to tape. 


Schedule of Student Use Arranged 

By May 1955, the laboratory was ready for use, 
but it was only in September 1955, that it really became 
a major factor in the language instruction program. 
The laboratory is never used as a classroom. It is avail- 
able to the students from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily, and 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. At the beginning 
of the semester, each student is asked to designate four 
half-hour periods on different days of the week at which 
‘time she will be free to use the laboratory; in this way 
‘schedule of use is arranged. There are no laboratory 
assistants and each teacher must show her students 
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Foreign language students can check their own performance on the dual channel tape recorder machines in the language laboratory 


at Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 


how to use the materials and the machines. Over-all 
supervision of the laboratory is assumed by one of the 
instructors. 


Student Learns to Listen and Speak 

In the elementary classes, each lesson is carefully 
integrated with laboratory exercises and the students 
are told how to proceed in preparing the next day’s 
recitation. The student does not go to her room or to 
the library to write and to memorize; she goes to the 
laboratory to listen and to speak. Each student is 
supplied with a 3-inch reel of tape on which she records 
exercises or tests as assigned by the instructor. The 
facility with which tape recordings can be made and 
erased makes almost unlimited practice possible. Should 
the student wish to make notes or write from dictation 
as she listens, there is ample space in the booth for 
writing. 


Student Matches Her Work with “Model”’ 


For the beginning student, particularly, the dual 
track feature of the Educorder is a great asset. She can 
listen to prerecorded “model” material on one track 
and then to her own performance on the other. In this 
way, not only does “practice make perfect.” but the 
student can test her own achievement immediately and 
locate points needing further drill. 

A library of tape recordings is being built up, and 
persons in the community whose native language is 


French, German, or Spanish are called upon to record 
pronunciation drills and other exercises for the students. 


Aural Comprehension Exercises 

In the intermediate and advanced classes, oral practice 
is still emphasized, and, in addition, stress is placed on 
aural comprehension. Plays, lectures, dialogs, songs, 
poems, etc. are being provided for student use. Armed 
with a mimeographed copy of the text, or perhaps with 
an English translation, the student enters the listening 
booth, hears the recording once or twice without looking 
at the copy, and then listens while reading the’ text in 
order to test her aural comprehension. She repeats 
this procedure until she understands the spoken text 
from hearitig it alone. These aural comprehension 
exercises are carefully graded as to difficulty, varied) 
as to type of material, and selected for interest and 
content value. Pronunciation drill is provided for inter-” 
mediate and advanced students as the need arises. Whilé” 
it might be possible for two or more students to liste) 
to the same material simultaneously, this is not ef 
couraged. We feel that it is more profitable for eaé 
student to proceed at her own rate and to use materia 
in keeping with her needs and interests. 


Foreign Students Benefit 


For an increasing number of students at Our 
of the Lake College, the English language isa 
foreign language. The English department, the: 
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This student from Formosa finds the language leboratory at 
Our —r of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, a great 
help to her in learning the sounds of the English language. 


makes use of the facilities of the language laboratory 
for students whose native tongue is Chinese, or Spanish, 
or Greek. Many of the same techniques used in teaching 
foreign languages to English speaking students can be 
used in teaching English to foreign students. 

In addition to students of the College, the facilities of 
the laboratory are being used by modern language 
teachers, particularly in the private schools of San 
Antonio, who wish to improve their pronunciation in 
a language which is not their native speech. These 
teachers usually arrange to come to the College on 
Saturday’s, when the students are not using the lab- 
oratory as extensively as during the week. 


Costs, Results 


The language laboratory at Our Lady of the Lake 
College is still in the experimental stage, but we feel 


This student of German is getting ready to study her daily 
lesson by selecting her tape recording to be used in the language 
mewery at Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
exas. 
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that the initial investment of approximately $2000 af Sol 
been well made. The students pay a nominal laborato C 
fee each semester and this is used for adding to nl ae 
collection of recorded materials and for the purchag ins 
of additional equipment, as well as for providing 4 a 
well-rounded audio-visual program throughout the year, out 
It is too early for us to evaluate the results of our ( 
experiment in terms of student achievement, but we es 
do know that the laboratory has aroused interest ip five 
the study of modern languages. In a short time we pro 
will no doubt be asking, “How did we get along pict 
without it?” ool 
tior 
THE OPAQUE PROJECTOR _ 
asp 
Flexible Instructional Device} “” 
By Nicholas D. DeProspo, Ass’t Professor of Be Ad) 
ology, Seton Hall University, South Orange, N.], f 
ALTHOUGH THE OPAQUE PROJECTOR IS A RELATIVELY§ 
simple machine to operate, its effective use involves - 
more than the mere flicking of a switch. If teachen ; 
are to use this instructional device efficaciously, they he 
must acquaint themselves with those mechanical factors §  . 
which will achieve the best operational results. re 
The first prerequisite to successful projection s§ 
that a machine be selected with the correct focal length she 
of lens to meet the conditions under which the machine to 
will be used. The equivalent focal length of a lens § Th 
the distance from the lens to a point at which all th 
rays coming from a distant object would form a sharp ” 
image. The focal length, therefore, is directly pro Fle 
portional to the distance from lens to screen and it | 
versely proportional to the size of the image on th ™.- 


screen. 


Illumination; Image Size 


It is also important to keep in mind that the intensity 
of illumination per unit of area, varies inversely a 
the square of the width of the picture. Stated simply, 
the brilliance of a thirty-inch image will be four times 
that of a sixty-inch image if all factors are equal. 

Once the size of the image desired has been estab 
lished and the distance the projector is to be placed 
from the screen determined, one has but to refer t 
available charts to find out the focal length of leas 
required for a particular situation. 

The opaque projector is specifically designed to pre 
ject nontransparent objects. The instrument is # 
diversified as to be able to project photographs, pages 

from books, geological and botanical specimens, aid 
even in projecting chemical reactions carried om 
small dishes. However, in projecting the aforementiot 
objects certain precautions must be observed. 

pictures used should be clear cut and should p: 
sufficient contrasts. Faded pictures or those with 
lines are usually unsuitable. Vivid colors 
beautifully, but pictures with pale colors are 
disappointing. 
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Select Objects for Focus 

Objects such as geological specimens project fairly 
well but only one focal plane will be in focus at a 
time. It is usually advisable to avoid objects that vary 
so much in thickness that important elements will be 
out of focus. 

One feature of the opaque projector that has been 
barely explored is its use as a testing device. One to 
five pictures can be used as solutions to a specific 
problem. Possible answers could be presented as de- 
picted right and wrong ways of doing a certain task, 
written explanations or principles, depicted illustra- 
tions of operation of principles, and other devices deemed 
appropriate to the specific object being tested. This 


aspect of the opaque projector definitely warrants 
further study. 


Advantages Outweigh 


Although the advantages of the opaque projector are 
numerous, there are nevertheless disadvantages. The 
students are unable to take notes while the machine is 
in operation because of the darkness of the room. They 
often suffer the effects of heat and poor ventilation from 
the strong lights of the machine and from the closed 
windows. However, in the final analysis the advantages 
far outweigh the disadvantages. 

Schools that can afford but one type of projector 
should purchase a machine arranged to provide for 
the projection of both opaque objects and lantern slides. 


The change from one type to the other is made by the 
single movement of a lever. 


Flexible Instructional Device 


In conclusion, it may be said that constant progress 
is being made in the effective use of the opaque pro- 
jector. Manufacturers are striving to eliminate most 
of the mechanical obstacles. When these obstacles are 


A recent model of an opaque projector 
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removed and when teachers understand the contribu 


tion the opaque projector can make in their teaching, 
this sensitive and flexible instructional device will 
take its proper place within the total pattern of teaching 
and learning. 


SOLVING A LANGUAGE ART PROBLEM 
With a Motion Picture Film 


By Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, Pastor and Principal, 
St. Mary's School, Meriden, Connecticut 


TODAY WE HEAR A GREAT DEAL and read volumes con- 
taining pros and cons on the subject of reading, and all 
this concern is due to the often repeated statement; 
“The children of today cannot read.” This assertion ig 
true ; we are all aware that the great majority of students 
today go over words in a statement or book and often do 
not comprehend the meaning of them. The modern day 
teacher then runs into not only the above bug-a-boo, but 
along with pupils not having a grasp of the meanings of 
words, she also discovers that they are deficient in the 
art of spelling and cannot correctly pronounce words 
What can a teacher do when she finds herself confronted 
with such problems? 


The Teacher Discovers the Dictionary 


Schedules and lack of time prevent her from regress 
ing to reteach these basic factors step by step. She must 
seek a simpler, direct way that will be at the same time 
effective and permanent. For a teacher in this kind of 
quandry there is a wonderfully helpful aid at her dis 
posal. It is a motion picture produced by Coronet Im 
structional Films entitled: We Discover the Dictionary, 

This classroom film illustrates an actual and nota 
hypothetical teaching situation which parallels perfectly 
and confirms conclusively what takes place in many 
English composition classes. In this case an inanimate 
object—the dictionary—comes to the rescue of the pupils 
and the teacher as she constructively teaches them how 
to pen a coherent and intelligible letter. Here in the us 
of the dictionary they were helped in the following ways: 


Help in Spelling 

Today spelling like reading has become practically a 
lost art, because it is so often treated as an isolated sub 
ject. By that we mean that pupils are asked to learn to 
spell words in a given lesson, and they acquire a lifeless 
collection of letters, but they are almost never asked to 
put these words to work by writing sentences using them. 
Hence, they merely call out letter after letter, and rarely 
do they pictorialize a word. Relieved of that onus they 
at times not only fail to identify the word when they se 
it elsewhere, but they become very hesitant as to the 
proper spelling of it. “It doesn’t look quite right,” we 
often hear pupils say. In other words, the close com 
nection which exists between sight and sound has bees 
lost, because students must see and hear a word in many 
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different contexts to make it permanently useful. Fur- 
thermore, the film points out that some words may be 
spelled in either of two ways, but the first given spelling 
is the more commonly used always. 


Aid in Pronouncing 

In keeping with the advancements made in all fields of 
endeavour which ultimately spells modern-day-living, 
new words have of necessity been coined. These words 
promptly find their way into the dictionary to help the 
present as well as the future generations. 

A dictionary helps pupils to discover and learn the 
proper pronunciation of words in the following ways: 

a. Through a series of symbols called diacritical marks 
placed over or under a letter to indicate pronunciation. 

b. Through syllabic spelling of words, in that all 
words of more than one syllable are divided into separate 
parts or syllables, which are shown to be parts of the 
word pronounced as a unit—actually a vowel alone or 
with one or more consonants. 

c. Through slanted lines which denote the syllable 
which must be accented or emphasized. 

In the course of composition writing there is often 
times a tendency. on the part of pupils to overwork 
words. This is a sure sign that they have limited vocab- 
ularies. In this kind of situation, a teacher need only to 
emphasize the necessity for them to familiarize them- 
selves with the dictionary. She should stress the fact 
that words are the tools of thought, and pupils must 
have a good stock of them, that is, rich and workable 
vocabularies if they are to succeed in school. 


Conclusion 

While showing students how to make use of the dic- 
tionary, it would be well to point out all the helpful extra 
features which are contained therein. Pupils should be 
told to be on the look out for the following information. 

1. Parts of speech—nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 
prepositions, interjections, pronouns, and conjunctions. 

2. Etymology—origin of words. 

3. Synonyms and antonyms—same and opposite 
meaning of words. 

4. Words having more than one meaning, such as the 
word, “fair.” 

5. Words which have changed in meaning over the 
years: “nice.” 

6. Words which are spelled the same, pronounced dif- 

ferently, and have different meanings: “abuse.” 

7. Words which are not spelled the same but are pro- 
nounced the same and having different meanings: “die” 
and “dye.” 

Finally, in urging students to use, the dictionary, it 
is important that they fully realize what it can do for 
them, that is, teach them the meaning of words they want 
to understand ; the spelling of words they must write; 
and the pronunciation of words they need for speaking. 
The final gratifying result achieved will be making them- 
selves understood and also understand others. You will 


find the happy means of achieving these results in the. 


use of the film mentioned above: We Discover the Dic- 
htonary. 












How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 


PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST... 
COST 
LESS! 


PATENTED 
Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual education 
room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout the build- 
ing. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . . . no ladders to climb; 
no screws or complicated mechanisms. Available for large or 
small windows, in any length or width. 


Write for complete information and free sample of Pakfold cloth. 
To get Draper Quality . . . Specify DRAPER 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


P.O. BOX 495 SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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AUDIO FILM CENTER 
16MM Sound Motion Pictures 


SAN FRANCISCO 
522 Clement St. 
San Francisco 18, Cal. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Write for New 1956 Catalog 


Cinema Guild Inc. 
11 Fiske Pl. 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 
2209 East 75th St. 
Chicago 49, Ill. 


EDUCATIONAL 





AVE MARIA RADIO HOUR 


F R E ON TAPE 
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The Lives of the Saints as heard on radio are now available for 
school use. 


Name 
School or Group 
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Please write .to: Vocation Department, 
Graymoor Friars, Garrison, New York 


ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6— 
holds 336 filmstrips. 

Each can indexed and filed. 
Maximum capacity — minimum space 
Adjustable dividers — six drawers 
Baked enamel finish 
MANY MODELS SEND FOR CATALOG 


YI: Py Yelettlen 53 
(JIG 14% lo CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 19 





86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


(Spirit or Direct process) 


24 NEW Titles in 1955 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 


CARBON MASTERS 

available in these subjects: 

e ENGLISH 
PHONICS 
SEASONS 
SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 
OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. HIGH 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 


Audio Visual News 


Teaching Rhythm Bands 

What makes the film, Now There Shali 
Be Music, the more appealing is that it 
was made at the time of the National 
Catholic Music Educators’ Meeting. That 
group’s program included a demonstra- 
tion lesson on rhythm bands that was 
very well received. 





The accompanying picture, from the 
film, shows primary grade students tak- 
ing eagerly to their class work. 

The. film is being made available for 
showing to classroom teachers by the 
Information Director, Geo. A. Pflaum, 
Publisher, Inc., 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. 
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Eye Gate Filmstrip Catalogue 


Here is a splendidly gotten up catalog 
of filmstrips produced by Eye Gate 


| House, Inc., 2716 Forty First Ave., Long 


Island City 1, N. Y. 

Its subject content bridges the ele- 
mentary curriculum, including a series 
entitled: The Priest at the Altar, and 
another, Catholic Pioneers of America. 

A feeling for the picture treatment in 
any given series of filmstrips may be had 
from ~ illustrations accompanying each 
series listing and its annotation. 
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Visual Aid Cards 

for Christian Doctrine Classes 

The latest visual aid for teaching 
Christian doctrine in Catholic schools, 
I Learn God’s Laws, has been completed 
by Sister Maria Giovanni, O. P., of 
Maryknoll and was released in December. 

I Learn God’s Laws, explains the 10 
commandments in a set of 16 large, sturdy 
cards in color that can be easily dis- 
played by teachers. They are expected 
to do much to simplify the understanding 
of the commandments for youngsters in 
the primary and intermediate grades. 

Prepared by Maryknoll’s Sister Maria 
Giovanni, well known for her distin- 
guished religious art in explaining the 
Christian doctrine through visual aids, 
the cards will join a long list of her 
other visual aids on the Mass, the Rosary, 
sacraments, Stations of the Cross and 
and Catholic symbols. 


RAILWAY 
Presents 


Free-Loan— 1 6mm—Color— 
Sound Films 


ASSEMBLING A FREIGHT TRAIN 
Designed for elementary schools, espe- 
cially 3rd, 4th and Sth grades, this 
story tells in simple language and at 
a moderate pace what a freight train 
is—what it does—how the cars are 
collected from shippers, assembled, 
checked and delivered to points all 
over the country. 

10 minutes 


WHEAT—ITS GROWTH 
TRANSPORTATION & MARKETING 


One of the “How Does Your Garden 
Grow” series featuring John Ott of 
television and time-lapse photography 
fame. The film documents the history 
of wheat; planting, growing and har- 
vesting techniques, testing and grad- 
ing, and selling at the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. Also the storage prob- 
lems and elaborate railroad opera- 
tions involved in moving the harvest. 
28 minutes 


Prints available 


Santa Fe Film Bureau 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE. 


NOBLE & NOBLE Publishers, Inc. ; 
New York 3, N. Y. § 
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The selection of Sister Maria Giovanni 
by Maryknoll to develop this system of 
teaching Christian doctrine through sight 
and association is obvious. A graduate of 
Moore Institute of Arts and the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in her native 
Philadelphia, Sister Maria Giovanni 
taught art in New York City’s high 
schools and worked for a few years as 
a free lance artist before entering the 
Maryknoll Sisters. 

She was immediately assigned to the 
faculty of the Maryknoll Teachers Col- 
lege and later to the staff of Maryknoll 
Publications. 

Further information on these visual 
aids either for schools or home instruc- 
tion can be obtained by writing to the 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, New 
York. 
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Filmstrips for Guidance 

New “Guidance Discussion” materials 
are released by The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization to help encourage adolescents 
to talk about their problems and reach 
solutions. Now available are seven film- 
strips, in full color. 

“By means of the new series, pupils 
in Grades 7, 8 and 9 (ages 12 to 15) 
are shown that the problems of youth 
which worry them as individuals are com- 
mon to all adolescents. They can be 






Grade 1 to 4 Requirement 


for effective visual 
math teaching 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each With 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 

* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 

* Magnetic Boards * Flannel Boards 

* Peg & Peg Boards * Jig Saw Puzzles 

* Ironing Boards * Stoves * Sinks 

* Refrigerators * Dutch Cabinets 

* Easels * Portable Black Boards 

* Black Board Erasers * Basket Bottoms 

* Colored Wood Beads * Window Poles 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230-G STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y 


solved. The filmstrips were developed 
from research and testing in the curricu- 
lum areas of guidance, health education 
and family living.” 

Teachers and counselors who have 
used the series report that the filmstrips 
help to overcome the natural reluctance of 
young people to discuss their problems. 
The series brings problems into the open. 
This encourages class discussion and de- 
cision. 

Titles of the individual filmstrips are: 
You and Your Growth, Your Feelings, 
Using Your Time and Abilities, Making 
Friends, Your Family and You, Looking 
Ahead to High School and Dating Daze. 

“Color art work realistically portrays 
the age, mannerisms and activities of 
junior high students. The illustrations 
are vital and animated. The art treat- 
ment centers class discussion on types of 
persons rather than on any recognizable 
individuals.” 

Preachment is avoided. Instead, the an- 
swers to problems are sought throvgh 
mutual discovery during discussion among 
the students themselves. The complete kit 
is priced at $34.30. Individual filmstrips 
are $5.45. The new series is available 
through The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, 
Michigan, and through its authorized 
dealers. 
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Each year we work... 










































FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS-VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


. Cabinetmaking and Millwork: Dahl-Wilson 
. Commercial Photography: Kenneth M. McCombs 


. Creative Mechanical Drawing—Basic: Oval S. Harrison 


MANY MODELS 


ALL STEEL 


SLIDE FILE 


For 2x2’s and READYMOUNTS 


SF-5—holds 1250 slides (2500 mounts); 
individually filed and indexed. 


SF-5-S—holds 2500 slides (5000 mounts); 
block filed—master index. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Newma PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 









to free you from as much overwork and worry as possible; 
to make clear new methods and the use of new materials; 
to see that good texts in new fields are available. 


INVESTIGATE THESE TRAINING MATERIALS: 


. American Technical Society’s Drafting: Giachino-Beukema ........ $3.80 


. Fundamentals of Electricity: McDougal-Ranson-Dunlap-Graham .... 

















AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. W239, 848 E. Fifty-Eighth St., Chicago 37, Ill. 






NOW AVAILABLE 
1955 Catholic Film Directory 


29 SALEM WAY, — C.E. 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 


Enclose 10c for | 
Telephone: YOnkers 9-8785 





Stephen Lane Folger, Inc. 
1892 


Rings, Pins, Medals for COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS and HOSPITALS 


JEWELERS 


180 Broadway New York 38 
Send for our free catalog 





Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 295) 


as Mr. Me- 
puts it, with 


“Wilson to Eisenhower” 
Crossen bluntly 
“Briand, Lenin, Roosevelt, Hess, 
Stalin, Malenkov” filling in the back- 
ground. It will certainly be objected 
that the president of the United 
States can hardly be termed, even 
by Mr. McCrossen, with any justifi- 
cation, one of our “twentieth century 
tricksters.” In fact, it offends good 
taste. On the contrary, it would 
appear that he is joining his own 
voice with the united Voices of the 
Nations: Laudate Dominum, omnes 
gentes. Laudate eum, omnes populi. 
At least we believe he is. 

In fine, The Empty Room is hard- 
ly a book to be taken lightly. The 
author is deadly serious. Evidence 
of this may be found in the very 
last pages of the volume. Mr. Mc- 
Crossen has indexed his thesis, and 
a book which is bound up with an 
index is intended to be taken very 
seriously. 

We pray that The Empty Room 
will fascinate many many readers 
with its outspoken and tremendous 
message, as it fascinated its reviewer. 
There is a sermon in every para- 
graph. It should be read in particular 
by the men and women who repre- 
sent humanity before the Tribunal 
of the Nations. The “empty room” 
at U.N. Headquarters must have 
been designedly built into that huge 
structure of steel and mortar. I 
would presume that it was deliber- 
ately set aside as sort of a clearing- 
house, as an area, simple yet digni- 
fied, placed at the disposal of the 
Nations for a singular purpose, to 
try men’s souls. 


(Rev.) Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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